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Just where “Jimmie Dandy” got that name 
probably never will be known. There is a tra- 
dition in the ward to the effect that an admir- 
ing stranger once asserted that the boy was a 
“Jim Dandy,” and, as “Jim” seemed rather a 
harsh name for so small an urchin, his com- 
panions made it “Jimmie.” At any rate, to all 
intents and purposes, Jimmie Dandy was his 
name—the only name to which he answered. 
Even his mother had finally accepted it, al- 
though it in no way corresponded with the 
name by which she was known. It was easier 
to do this than it was to hold to the real name, 
and Jimmie’s mother was more inclined to re- 
duce than to increase the hardships of life. 

In a sense, the name certainly was appro- 
priate. Jimmie Dandy was bright and resource- 
ful. He had the elements of leadership, and it 
was due to his surroundings rather than to his 
nature that this leadership took an unfortunate 
turn. There was nothing innately bad about 
Jimmie, but there was about his surroundings. 
His only playground was the street, and the 
associations of a slum street are far from good. 
There were some of the boys in the neighbor- 
hood who went to the Juvenile Court, and 
returned under surveillance. They were not 
exactly watched, but the probation officer made 
periodical visits at irregular intervals to their 
homes to see how they were getting along. 
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In these surroundings Jimmie thrived and 
prospered, according to his opportunities. In 
other words, he was foremost in mischief of all 
kinds. He had had the truant officers after him 
several times, and he had been known to play 
tricks on the policeman on the beat. Then, too, 
he had been accused of pilfering in a small 
way, and, at the head of his “gang,” he be- 
came a terror to small shopkeepers. The good- 
natured policeman warned him once or twice, 
but Jimmie had acquired the overweening con- 
fidence of power — the power to lead and con- 
trol “ the gang.” 

So it happened that one morning he found 
himself in the Juvenile Court, and his mother 
was there also, whining and pleading. Jimmie 
regarded her—alas!—with some contempt. 
He would n’t whine or plead —not he. The 
law had caught him, and he would simply make 
the best of it. To put it in words that had be- 
come familiar to him, he would “take his medi- 
cine like a man.” 

The judge seemed to share the boy’s disre- 
spect of the mother’s behavior. He was almost 
impatient with her. 

“ Please, judge, your honor,” she begged, “ he’s 
a good boy, only a little wild. Don’t be hard 
on him, judge. Listen to a poor mother, judge, 
an’ don’t be hard on him.” 

“If you would give him a little more strict 
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attention yourself, he might be a good boy,” 
said the judge. 

“ Judge, your honor, I’m a poor woman!” 
wailed the mother. 

“T know all about it,” asserted the judge. 
“ Everything possible was done before bringing 
the boy here, but you refused to assist the truant 
officer in any way. In fact, you told her to 
mind her own business.” 

“ But, judge, your honor —” 

“ Stand back, please!” interrupted the judge. 

There are mothers and mothers, and the 
judge of a Juvenile Court becomes familiar with 
all kinds. The one who resents all efforts to 
help her child, who thwarts the truant and other 
officers in every possible way, and then comes 
whining into court, is the one with whom he has 
the least sympathy, although he may under- 
stand perfectly that her neglect is due to igno- 
rance rather than lack of interest. 

The judge beckoned to the truant officer—a 
woman—at whose suggestion the boy had been 
brought into court. 

“Don’t listen to her!” cried the mother. 
“She ’s tryin’ to give the boy a bad name.” 

“ Be quiet!” said the judge. 

Then the story was told. The boy had been 
drifting from bad to worse, until it seemed 
advisable to send him to the Parental School. 
He had played truant repeatedly; his petty 
pilferings had made life a burden to the corner 
grocer; he had run amuck with his “ gang,” to 
the great distress of Italian fruit-peddlers; he 
had thrown stones with considerable resulting 
damage: in fact, without committing any seri- 
ous offense, he had been guilty of a large num- 
ber of minor ones, and, unless checked in time, 
there was every likelihood that he would enter 
upon a career of crime and disgrace. 

* But I don’t think he ’s a bad boy,” added 
the truant officer. “If he had proper influences 
I think he would be all right.” 

“ Listen to that, now!” broke in the mother; 
“an’ me doin’ all I can for him! Oh, judge, 
your honor—” 

“If you don’t keep still,” threatened the 
judge, “I shall have to have you removed from 
the room.” 

“ How can I keep still, judge, your honor, 
when poor little Jimmie Dandy —” 


“ Bailiff!” cried the judge, motioning to the 
woman. 

“T ’ll be still, judge, your honor,” she hastily 
interposed, “only I can’t help tellin’ your 
honor—” 

The bailiff put his hand on her shoulder, and 
she was silenced for a time. 

“ Harry,” said the judge, in a kindly tone, 
turning to the boy. 

“T ’m Jimmie Dandy,” put in the boy. 

“T understood your name to be Harry Bag- 
ley,” remarked the judge, in surprise. 

“’T ain’t right,” asserted the boy. “I’m 
Jimmie Dandy. There ain’t nobody in de ward 
dat don’t know dat.” 

“ His nickname,” explained the truant officer, 
“but even his mother calls him by it.” 

“Oh!” said the judge. “ Well, then, Jimmie, 
I ’m uncertain just what to do with you. 
You ’re a bright boy, and I know you could be 
a good one, but I ’’m not at all sure that you 
will be. Perhaps the Parental School would be 
a good place for you, and yet—” 

“Look here, jedge,” interrupted Jimmie. 
“Don’t send me to no school. If I ain’t bad 
enough to lock up, lemme go.” 

Jimmie’s pride was touched at this suggestion 
of a school instead of imprisonment of some 
kind, even though at the Parental School he 
would be practically a prisoner. The purpose 
of the school was to provide for boys who could 
not be controiled at home, and it could be 
entered only through the Juvenile Court. But 
the aim of the judge was to secure the best re- 
sults with the least possible severity. If he 
could gain the desired end without sending a 
boy to the Parental School or the State Indus- 
trial School or any other institution provided 
for the wayward, why, so much the better. 

“ Suppose, Jimmie,” he said thoughtfully, “ I 
put you in charge of a probation officer.” 

“ Naw,” said Jimmie, indignantly. “I don’t 
want none of them fellers botherin’ me. I ain’t 
a kid. I kin look out fer myself. Why, jedge, 
I’m boss of de gang.” 

“Oh!” mused the judge. 
the gang ?” 

“ Dat ’s wot I am, jedge,” asserted Jimmie, 
with a proud shake of the head. “ De gang 
knows dey got to do jest what I tells ’em to.” 


“You ’re boss of 
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“ Then why don’t you make a better gang of 
it, Jimmie ?” asked the judge. 

“ Don’t mind him, judge, your honor,” put in 
the mother, thinking the boy was admitting too 
much. “He don’t know what he ’s sayin’.” 

“ Bailiff!” said the judge, and the bailiff 
again approached the woman. 

“You ’re leadin’ him on!” she cried, “ an’ 
him the only boy I ’ve got! Oh, to think of a 
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“ Sure!” answered Jimmie, promptly. 

“ Will you do it?” 

“ Sure!” answered Jimmie again. “ But say, 
jedge, are you makin’ me an officer of de 
court ?” 

The judge smiled and nodded. 

“That ’s just what I’m doing, Jimmie,” he 
said. “I want you to look out for those boys, 
and I want you to come in here and report to 





“HIS ONLY PLAYGROUND WAS THE STREET, AND THE ASSOCIATIONS OF A SLUM STREET ARE FAR FROM Goop.” 


lot of big men tryin’ to come it over a little 
boy! I'll tell him what to say. Jimmie—” 

But the bailiff had her by the arm, and she 
again subsided. 

“ Jimmie,” said the judge, turning to the boy, 
“if I thought you ’d help me, I ’d send you 
back home.” 

“ Me help you/” exclaimed the boy. 

“ Yes,” said the judge, without even a smile. 
“T’ve heard a good deal about the boys in that 
neighborhood, and you can do more with them 
than I can. I don’t want them brought in 
here, Jimmie, and they will be if there is n’t a 
change pretty soon. Don’t you think you can 
manage somehow to keep them away ?” 


,” 





me every Friday afternoon. I want to know 
how you ‘ie getting along and how the others 
are getting along.” 

“T ain’t no spy,” protested Jimmie. 

“ ] don’t want you to be one,” said the judge. 
“ T want to know most of all about yourself and 
how you ’re succeeding with the other boys, for 
you ’re the leader, Jimmie.” 

“ Jedge,” said the boy, impulsively extending 
his hand, “it’s a go. Put it there!” 


The judge had to lean pretty far over his 
desk to reach the grimy hand extended to 
him, but he grasped it and the compact was 
sealed. 

Then he added, sternly but kindly : “ But, re- 
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member, you must be an example as well as a 
commander. If you undertake this responsible 
post, you must n’t do yourself what you won't 
let the other boys do.” 

The judge, as a matter of fact, was merely 
adopting a very common expedient. Jimmie 
was not the only boy who was reporting reg- 
ularly to the court, but in no other case had 
the matter been put exactly in this light. The 
others were reporting solely to show that they 
were on their good behavior; so was Jimmie, 
but Jimmie did n’t know it. Very likely he 
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the dignity of a new and important official posi- 
tion. His visit to the Juvenile Court had been 
most gratifying in its results, and had given him 
a new interest in life. Instead of being regarded 
as an offender, he had been put on the same 
plane with the judge, so that he and the judge 
were now engaged in the same work. 

“Don’t talk to me about de jedge,” said 
Jimmie later that day. “He’s all right. Me 
an’ him understands each other.” 

Then he told his astounded comrades how 
the judge had asked his assistance. 











ONE OF THE INCIDENTS WHICH JIMMIE HAD TO REPORT TO THE JUDGE 


would have resented it if he had thought this 
was only one method of attempting his refor- 
mation without sending him to an institution. 
But a sympathetic and resourceful judge, in 
charge of such a court, soon learns how to 
handle those brought before him, and he aban- 
dons all general rules. “ What is best for the 
boy ?” is the important question to be answered. 

Jimmie went back to his companions with all 


“ Aw, you ’re kiddin’, Jimmie,” insisted one 
of the boys. 

“You ’ll find out if I ’m kiddin’,” retorted 
Jimmie, “if you go to tippin’ over dat Dago’s 
stand any more. De jedge an’ me is goin’ to 
stop dat sort of thing, an’ we ain’t like men dat 
can’t do it.” 

The other members of “the gang” were im- 
pressed, but they were somewhat puzzled. They 
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could not tell just where it would lead or just 
how serious it would be in its immediate effects. 

“ Can’t we have no fun any more, Jimmie?” 
was one of the first questions that was quite 
uaturally put to the leader. 

“Sure,” said Jimmie; “but some things is 
goin’ to be cut out.” 

Now the reformation of a crowd of urchins 
is not a task to be lightly undertaken, even by 
their leader, and a stranger in the neighborhood 
would have seen much in their actions with 
which to find fault. But to the residents there 
was a great improvement. Jimmie’s ideas as 
to right and wrong were somewhat hazy, and 
the dividing-line was not distinctly drawn. Nor, 
in some minor ways, was he always successful 
in controlling the others, but he did his best, 
and he regularly reported progress to the judge. 
He did this seriously and solemnly, and the 
judge was wise enough to accept the reports 
with due gravity, realizing that he was getting 
a hold on the boy that would be impossible in 
any other way. 

“ Jedge,” said Jimmie, in making one of his 
weekly reports, “dat gang ain’t no cinch to 
handle.” 

“I’m informed, Jimmie,” returned the judge, 
“that there is less trouble there than ever before.” 

“Sure,” admitted Jimmie; “but de job you 
give me ain’t no cinch, jedge, an’ it keeps me 
hustlin’. Y’ see, de gang ’s so used to smashin’ 
things dat it ’s hard to break away, an’ some- 
times dey slips up. De Dago was up ag’in’ it 
Monday.” 

““What do you mean, Jimmie ?” 

“ They upset his cart an’ swiped de banan’.” 

“ Do you know who did it, Jimmie?” 

“ Sare.” 

“Well,” said the judge, thoughtfully, “you 
tell him I want to see him. I think perhaps 
if I talk to him a little it may do some good.” 

“No use, jedge,” returned the boy. “ Dat’s 
all fixed now. I licked him good an’ plenty 
fer it.” 

The judge explained that, even as an officer 
of the court, Jimmie was not authorized to in- 
flict punishment on offenders, and Jimmie 
promised not to do it again. 

“ But, jedge,” he expostulated, “dat ’s a 
tough gang to handle any other way.” 
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“No doubt,” admitted the judge ; “ but per- 
haps I could do it.” 

“You kin “y,” assented Jimmie, dubiously ; 
and a week later, when he made his report, he 
brought another urchin with him. The latter 
seemed disposed to run if opportunity offered, 
but Jimmie gave him no chance. 

“What ’s the matter, Jimmie?” asked the 
judge. 

“ He says I ain’t an officer of de court,” ex- 
plained Jimmie, “an’ you won’t let me lick 
him; so I brought him here. An’ he says,” 
added the boy, while the judge was consid- 
ering what to say, “dat no one don’t have to 
come to court when I say so—dat I ’m a 
bluff.” 

The judge looked thoughtful. This idea 
might be carried too far, but there was no 
doubt that so far a great deal of good had been 
accomplished. On the whole it seemed best to 
continue. 

“When Jimmie tells you to come to me,” 
said the judge, addressing the other urchin, “ you 
come, or I I] send some one after you.” 

That settled the question of Jimmie’s official 
standing. He was the most important boy in 
the whole district, but he was wise enough not 
to presume too much on his position. Perhaps 
the suggestion of the judge that “We don’t 
want to be too hard on them, Jimmie,” had 
something to do with this moderation in the 
exercise of his trust. At any rate, it was con- 
ceded by others that he had reached the very 
pinnacle of worldly success, and all desired to 
emulate him. In order that some might shine 
in his reflected glory, Jimmie appointed two or 
three assistants, although of course none but 
himself had the honor of reporting directly to 
the judge. 

But problems beset this minor juvenile court 
that were hard to solve, and occasionally they 
were passed along to the higher authority. 
Thus Jimmie once appearea with a sadly 
troubled face, and, to the inquiry as to how 
everything was getting along, he answered: 
“It’s all right, jedge. De gang ’s behavin’ 
fine. But, jedge—” 

“Well?” 

“°T ain’t wrong to throw mud at a Chiny- 


man, is it? De gang says dat’s de only fun 
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left. Course we don’t never bother white folks 
no more; but Chinymen an’ dogs is diffrent.” 

“ Well,” returned the judge, soberly, “ I don’t 
believe I ’d bother even Chinamen and dogs. 
They have a right to live in peace, you know.” 

“Is dat right, jedge?” asked Jimmie, in 
plaintive surprise. 

“Certainly. The law gives them that right.” 

“ Well,” said Jimmie, resignedly, but with a 
satisfied judicial air, “if it ’s de law, dat settles it.” 

It cannot be denied that it required infinite 
patience to handle Jimmie, for his idea of his 
own importance was such that he had no hesi- 
tation in taking up as much of the court’s time 
as his fancy might dictate; but, with one ex- 
ception, he always reported on Fridays, when 
the judge was sitting in the Juvenile Court. 
The exception, however, proved that he felt it 
his right and his duty to seek the judge any- 
where in an emergency. He appeared before 
him one day when he was engaged in hearing 
an important civil suit, and, when a bailiff tried 
to stop him, he explained that he was an officer of 
the court, and then promptly dodged under the 
bailiff’s arm. The lawyer who was talking 
stopped, and every one looked at the boy. 

“ What is it, Jimmie ?” asked the judge. 

“ Dey got a new cop on de beat, jedge,” ex- 
plained Jimmie, “an’ he ’s got it in fer me, 
‘cause I was playin’ ball in de street when 
somebody busted a winder. I did n’t do it, 
jedge, but I sassed him, an’ he ’s goin’ to pinch 
me de first chance he gits, an’ den how kin I 
report to you? He ’s too fresh, jedge—a 
reg’lar fly cop —an’ he’s worryin’ de gang bad. 
Dey ’ll be worse’n ever if he don’t let ’em alone.” 

“ What do you want me to do ?” asked the 
judge. 

“Why, jedge, I t’ought you ’d give one of 
dose ‘junctions to make him let me alone.” 

The lawyers laughed, but the judge’s frown 
quickly checked them. He took a pen and 
wrote : 


This boy is in my charge. If he does anything wrong, 
report it to me, but do not arrest him. 


This he signed and handed to Jimmie. 

“T think that will fix things,” hesaid. Then, 
turning to the lawyers, still without a trace of a 
smile: “ You may proceed, gentlemen.” 
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After the adjournment of court one of the 
lawyers hunted up the judge in chambers. The 
seriousness with which both parties had enacted 
their parts during the little scene had impressed 
him. 

“Who is that boy ?” he asked. 

“One of my most valuable assistants,” an- 
swered the judge. ‘He has pretty nearly re- 
formed a neighborhood.” 

Then he told the story. 

When Jimmie made his next regular report, 
the judge kept him until court adjourned, and 
then took him to his private room. 

“ Jimmie,” he said, “there is a man who 
wants you.” 

“Wants me /” exclaimed Jimmie. 

“Yes; he wants you in his business.” 

“ Don’t you need me in yours?” demanded 
Jimmie. 

“ Well, he can give you a better chance than 
I can,” explained the judge, “so I will try to 
get along without you; he wants to send you 
away to school.” 

Jimmie looked dubious. 

“ Dat Parental School ?” he asked. 

“ No; not that kind of aschool at all. He’s 
a friend of one of the lawyers you saw here the 
other day, and he’s looking for bright boys, but 
they ’re of no use to him unless they know 
something. He wants you in his business, 
Jimmie; but he does n’t think you ’ll ever be- 
come fitted for it where you are now. If you'll 
go, he ’ll send you away to school for a time, 
and give you a chance to become as big a man 
as he is when you get through. And that ’s 
saying a good deal. Now I ’ve told him that 
I know you well, and that you ’ll do whatever 
you say you ll do. Is that right, Jimmie ?” 

“ Sure,” answered the boy. “I always played 
square with you, did n’t I, jedge?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the judge, “and 
that ’s why I know you will with him. This is 
your chance to become a man. Will you take 
it, Jimmie ?” 

“ Jedge,” said the boy, after a pause, “I ’d 
like to see de guy dat ’s makin’ de bluff first.” 

“T’ll send youto him,” returned the judge,with 
dignity, and he hastily wrote a note of explana- 
tion. ‘“ By the way,-Jimmie,” he added, “ how 
did you come out with that new policeman ?” 
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“Oh, he ’s all right,” answered the boy. 
“ Dat ‘junction did de business, an’ we ’re good 
friends now. He’s been helpin’ me.” 

The matter was settled when Jimmie returned 
to the judge. He was pleased with his patron, 
and his patron, previously interested through 
the reports he had received, found much of 
promise in the boy. 

“He suits me,” Jimmie announced. “He 
ain’t none of yer kid-glove kind. He ’s busi- 
ness from de ground up, an’ when I says, ‘ It ’s 
a go,’ we shook hands jest like you an’ me did, 
jedge. Oh, he’s all right. He ain’t workin’ 
no charity dodge. He wants me, an’, jedge, I 
want him. We ’re goin’ to be a great team 
some o’ these days.” 

“T believe you will be,” said the judge, 
earnestly. ; 

“ Sure we will,” asserted Jimmie; “ an’ he ’s 
goin’ to look after me mudder a bit, so she 
won't feel too cut up "bout me goin’ away. An’ 
I’m goin’ to report to him reg’lar how I ’m 
doin’, so he kin know how near I am to bein’ 
ready to help him out. He ’s holdin’ a job 
fer me right now, an’ he’Jl hold it till I kin take 
it; but I got to hustle some. We got it all fixed 
right an’ proper. But, jedge!” 

“Well?” 


“ How ’bout de gang? Dey '’ll go to de bad 


sure when I quit. What you goin’ to do fer’em?” 

“T think, Jimmie, that I ’ll have to appoint 
another officer of the court,” said the judge, re- 
flectively. 

“Who?” 

“T ll leave that to you, Jimmie; but I want 
you to pick out the very worst member of the 





gang. When you have decided who that is, 
tell him to come and see me next Friday after- 
noon. I really must have an officer of the 
court in that district.” 

“Sure you must,” assented Jimmie, “ an’ I ’ll 
send you a corker. So long, jedge. Me ’n’ 
you ’s been good friends, an’ I guess we ’ve 
helped each other some.” 

“ T hope we have, Jimmie.” 

The judge remained buried in thought for 
some time after the boy had left. 

“The boy is all right,” he said at last, mu- 
singly. “He will make a fine man, I verily 
believe.” 


And does the story end with the familiar 
“all lived happy ever after” ?—with Harry 
Bagley, once “ Jimmie Dandy,” now not only 
a respectable citizen but a lawyer of distinction, 
and with his mother riding in her own carriage, 
and so forth, and so forth ? 

Not a bit of it. 

The boy’s mother, although a wiser and a 
happier woman than she was, still frets often 
enough that “ poor Jimmie is studyin’ too hard 
and killin’ himself with books.” 

As for the lad himself, it is too soon to tell 
what will be the sequel to the judge’s experi- 
ment, for all that is here recorded happened 
only a year ago. Perhaps the full story of our 
young hero’s success or failure may yet be told 
in St. NICHOLAS. 

For the present, let us hope that Harry Bag- 
ley’s school career will fulfil the judge’s faith 
in him when he appointed “ Jimmie Dandy” 
an Officer of the court. 
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II. 


THE seventeenth cen- 
tury was just beginning 
when tea was introduced 
into Europe by the 
Dutch. Not until the 
half-century mark had 
been reached did it find 
its way to England; even 
then its use was confined 
to the wealthier classes, 
as the prices ranged from six to ten pounds (thirty 
tofifty dollars)a pound. Pepys,inhis great diary, 
records his first “cup of tea” September 25, 
1660. In 1669 the East India Company began 
the importation of tea. Duty was imposed upon 
the tea shipped to America in 1767. I have 
never cared much for the calendar; but these 
dates, as well as this trade, loom up in the his- 
tory of mankind. It was a time when out of 
tea they made most momentous history. The 
young colonies rebelled at the principle of tax- 
ation without representation, and the spirit of 
rebellion put its best foot forward in December, 
1773, When it repelled British tea and taxes by 
hurling into Boston harbor some 340 chests of 
tea, and the war of the Revolution was on. 

The historic house which exported to America 
those celebrated chests of tea was founded in 
1650. While the contest gave America her in- 
dependence and set aside the rule of George 
III, it did not overthrow the business of the 
oldest tea house in Great Britain. The busi- 
ness is carried on to-day in the same old place 
as in Revolutionary times. Its sign—the sign 
of “The Crown and Three Sugar Loaves ” — 
has survived the stress of age and storm and fire. 
The Great Fire of London swept within half a 
block of the shop, but the old sign itself reigns 
to-day. Through the generous hospitality of the 
management I was permitted to photograph it. 

“ How are the mighty fallen,” however, is a 





‘* THE CHAINED BEAR.” 


phrase you will recall if you walk from “The 
Crown and Three Sugar Loaves” across the 
Thames to Newcomen Street, where may be 
seen a wonderful piece of heraldic carving 
set forth as the royal arms of King George 
III. This splendid piece of chiseling was taken 
from the Southwark end of Old London Bridge, 
which was pulled down in consequence of an 
act of Parliament passed for the destruction of 
the buildings on London Bridge and the widen- 
ing of the roadway. These arms are now used 
as the sign of a public house. The sculpture 
bears the initial of George III and the date 1760. 

Many of the old London signs show the cere- 





“THE CROWN AND THREE SUGAR LOAVES.” 


A SIGN PECULIARLY INTERESTING TO AMERICANS. 


monial head-dress of a bishop of the church. 
One of the most beautiful miter signs in Lon- 
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‘“THE ROYAL ARMS OF GEORGE III,” FORMERLY ON 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


don, also the most ancient,— reputed by the best 
authorities to be the very oldest fourteenth-cen- 
tury relic in the metropolis,— is to be seen set 
into the brick wall of a public house in Mitre 
Court, a narrow alley just off from Hatton Gar- 
dens. It bears the date 1546. It should be 
1346, some miscreant having changed the three 
toafive. The miter is 
carved in bold relief, 
and the work is mar- 
velously well done. 
This public house 
was erected on the 
site where once stood 
the town residence of 
the Bishops of Ely. 
The remains of the 
house, with the ground 
attached to it, were 
conveyed tothe crown 
in1772. The site was 
afterward sold to an 
architect named Cole, 
who leveled every- 
thing to the ground 
save the chapel, dedi- 
cated to Saint Ethel- 
dreda,_ which - still 


stands hard by. The 
rural glories of this spot may be inferred from 
accounts which have come down to us from the 





THE SIGN OF “‘THE MITRE,” ON A PUBLIC HOUSE ERECTED ON THE SITE OF 
THE OLD TOWN RESIDENCE OF THE BISHOPS OF ELY. 


middle of the sixteenth century. Queen Eliza- 
beth rented a portion of Ely House and gardens 
to her Lord Chancellor, Sir Christopher Hatton. 
The rent was a red rose, ten loads of hay, and 
ten pounds a year. 

From “The Mitre” let us go to “The Moon” 
—or rather “ The Half-Moon.” On the South- 
wark side of the Thames, in what is called the 
Borough, in company with other narrow and 
winding streets, streets laden with still remain- 
ing houses and hovels forever glorified by 
Dickens, may be seen the sign of The Half- 
Moon Inn. The sign is located about four 
feet from the ground, and has on it the initials 
“T. T. E.,” supposed to be those of the land- 
lord who rebuilt the house in 1690, the year 
after the great Southwark fire in the preceding 
September. One of the features of London 
life in those days was the Southwark Fair. In 
his celebrated picture of this fair, Hogarth in- 
troduces the sign of “ The Half-Moon”— per- 
haps the only old sign in London to-day that re- 
mains in its original position, devoted to the use 
for which it was designed. 

The history of “ The Bear” signs of London 
would make quite a contribution to zodlogical 


_ ” aon 


lore. There are black, white, brown, and red 
bears; bear inns and bear quays; loose bears 
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*“*THE HALF-MOON.” 


and chained bears. A chained bear, located 
nearly in its original position, is to be seen on 
lower Thames Street. The sign belonged, there 
is little doubt, to “ The Bear Quay,” the site of 
which is now occupied by the Custom-house. 
This quay a hundred years ago was used for 
the landing and shipment of wheat. 

Interest increases as we stroll along into 
Fleet Street, for we are treading the paths hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of Johnson, Shakspere, 
Lamb, Goldsmith, Dickens, and Tennyson. In 
Fleet Street, near the site of the old Temple 
Bar, once stood the old Cock Tavern, now 
moved across the way. This famous hos- 
telry was established prior to 1635. A redoubt- 
able cock struts with becoming gallantry above 
the tavern door. This bird is said to have 
been carved by no less a hand than that 
of the celebrated Grinling Gibbons. The 
Great Fire of London halted at Temple Bar, 
and “ The Cock,” surviving, looked down upon 
the waste of ruins. That the tavern was of 
some importance is proved by its carved fire- 
place, which certainly dates from the time of 
James I. 

Tennyson, in his “ Will Waterproof’s Lyric,” 
immortalizes the Cock Tavern. He sings: 

‘*Oh plump head waiter at The Cock, 
To which I most resort ”’; 


and with many pathetic memories the bard, re- 
calling the sunshiny hours spent at this famous 
hostelry, exhorts the reader in these lines: 
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hung for a sign in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 






“Go, therefore, thou! thy betters went 
Long since, and came no more; 
With peals of genial clamour sent 
From many a tavern-door, 

With twisted quirks and happy hits, 
From misty men of letters; 

The tavern-hours of mighty wits — 
Thine elders and thy betters.” 


That king of birds, the eagle, had also his 
many admirers among the carvers of old Lon- 
don signs. There are indeed many eagles, and 
some makers of sign-boards were not content 
until they had placed two heads on the neck 
of one bird. The eagle was used as a sign 
over the shops of booksellers. There was “ The 
Black Spread Eagle” in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
in 1659. Stow mentions a great storm in 1506 
that blew down the eagle of brass from the spire 
of St. Paul’s Church, and, in falling, the same 
eagle broke and battered the Black Eagle that 
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“THE COCK.” 
IMMORTALIZED 


The 


spread eagle here given is carved in stone, and 
has on it the initials “R. M.” and the date 
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and he presented to the lodge the trowel and 
mallet with which he laid the first stone of the 


cathedral. The goose is still preserved with her 


1669. There is much evidence to support the 
belief that this sign was placed, after the Great 
Fire, on the house in Bread Street where John 


Milton, the poet, was 
born on the ninth of 
December, 1608. 

It is not to make 
any unfair comparison 
that I mention “ The 
Goose” last among 
the bird signs. There 
existed long before 
the Great Fire, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, a 
very popular music 
house called “The Mi- 
tre.” Here concerts 
were held, and the 
music at these per- 
formances had at least 
the merit of volume 
and joyousness. But 
the Great Fire laid 
the building in ruins 
and banished the mu- 
sic. When the place 
was rebuilt, the new tenant, wishing to ridicule 
the character of the former business, chose as 
his sign a goose stroking the bars of a gridiron 
with her foot, and wrote below, “The Swan and 
Harp.” At “The Goose and Gridiron” Sir 














“THE BLACK SPREAD EAGLE.” 


Christopher Wren presided over the St. Paul’s 
Lodge of Freemasons for over eighteen years, 


‘“THE GOOSE AND GRIDIEON.” 
(‘THE SWAN AND HARP.”’) 


unmusical “harp” in 
Guildhall. 

The English are a 
music-loving nation, 
and they love to hear 
music even when go- 
ing about their daily 
occupations, and so it 
is that the spires and 
towers of her mighty 
cathedrals are hung 
full of glorious bells. 
So fond of bell-ringing 
is “ Merrie England” 
that Handel once said 
the bell is her national 
instrument. It is not 
strange, therefore, that 
we find this instrument 
frequently adopted as 
a public sign. From 
early in the seven- 
teenth century Bell 
Inns were numerous in London. In Knight- 
rider Street there was an old inn the walls of 
which were prefaced with a giant bell carved 
in bold relief; the keystone had the initials 
“M T A.” and the date 1668. This fine spe- 
cimen is now in Guildhall. But a little step 
away, in Carter Lane, there was another Bell 
Inn, which has the proud distinction of being 
the hostelry from which Richard Quyney 
wrote, in 1598, to his “loving good ffrend and 
countreyman, Mr Will™ Shakespeare,” the only 
letter addressed to the Bard of Avon now 
known to exist. The letter is preserved in 
Stratford, the home of the world’s greatest poet. 
Not far away, again, there is a modern Bell 
Tavern, a place where it is said that Dickens 
loved to go when making notes for ‘ David 
Copperfield.” 

One of the most ancient and reputable whole- 
sale druggists in the city, while rebuilding on 
his old site, dug out of the foundations of the 
ancient house an old sign of “The Bell and 
Dragon.” It had lain there for more than two 
hundred years, having been used on a prior 
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building before the disasters of the Great Fire, 
and had fallen through into the general ruins. 
(he peculiarity of the situation is that the firm 
had adopted “ The Bell and Dragon” as their 
trade-mark before the discovery of this fire- 
touched relic. This splendid old stone bas-relief 
is jealously preserved, and occupies a promi- 
nent place in the entrance of the Holborn 
branch of the firm. 

In 1467 an English punster was put to death 
for his ill-chosen wit. One Walter Walters, who 














“THE BELL AND DRAGON.” 


5910, Vol. I, fol. 193, and this at a time when 
Addison was writing the “ Spectator ” : 


Mersers in thouse dayes war Genirall Marchantes 
and traded in all sortes of Rich Goodes, besides those of 
scelckes [silks] us they do nou at this day; but they 
brought into England fine Leninn thered [linen thread} 
gurdeles [girdles] finely worked from Collin [Cologne]. 
Collin, the City which then at that time of day florished 
muche and afforded rayre commodetes and these mer- 
chats that vsually traded to that cyte set vp their signes 
ouer ther dores of their Houses the three kinges of Col- 
lin, with the Armes of that cyte, which was the Three 
CROUENS of the former kinges in memorye of them, 
and by those signes the people knew in what wares 
they deld in. 
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kept “The Crown” in Cheapside, innocently 
said that he would make his son “ heir to the 
Crown,” whichso much displeased King Edward 
[V that he ordered the man put to death for 
high treason. Yet many an inn has proudly 
boasted this heraldic sign. The origin of the 
three crowns—a fine example taken from 
Lambeth Hill, dated 1667, and now in Guild- 
hall—is of interest. The account of it is in 
very curious old spelling. Let me quote a § 
part of it from the Harleian Manuscripts, No. “THE ANCHOR,” FROM ST. CLEMENT'S INN. 
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This passage accounts also for the sign of 
“The Three Kings,” a sign representing the 
three Eastern Magi who came to do homage 
to the Infant Saviour. 
The figures are represent- 
ed standing in similar at- 
titudes; they have scep- 
ters in their right hands, 
and the left hand is laid 
across the breast. 

There is, too, a beauti- 
ful stone bas-relief of an 
anchor now in Guildhall. 
It bears the date of 1669. 
There is no reliable in- 
formation concerning its 
original position. We 
have this to rely upon, 
that the anchor was never 
set up as an advertise- 
ment of the shipping 
trade, but used as an 
emblem. Some of the 
old printers were fond of 
it. It was carved in stone 
over the gate of St. Clem- 
ent’s Inn, and as an em- 
blem of true faith is asso- 
ciated with St. Clement, 
who, according to tradi- 
tion, was cast into the 
Thames with an anchor 
about his neck, by order 
of the Emperor Trajan, 
on account of his firm 
adherence to Christian- 
ity. Fitly, therefore, an 
anchor forms the vane of 
the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, in the Strand; and 
the anchor design also 
appears on various parts 
of the building. 

No lover of old signs 
should fail to see, also, 
the interesting arms of 
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able relic of the Tudor age.” It is built of the 
small red bricks peculiar to the period, and the 
old gates, as sound as when their solid oaken 
timbers were brought by 
Sir Thomas Lovell, K.G., 
from Henley-on-Thames, 
have been regularly closed 
at night ever since the 
year 1564. They were 
open at the hour when I 
got the sun above the 
house-tops to photograph 
the crest — but the oblig- 
ing lodge-keeper partially 
closed them that I might 
get their historic out- 
lines. The Earl of Lin- 
coln gave his name to 
this system of law courts, 
reaching back three and 
a half centuries, with its 
list of illustrious names, 
such as Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Mans- 
field, and Lord Erskine. 
In these chambers Thur- 
low and Cromwell met. 
The Inns of Court are 
four in number, viz: the 
Inner Temple, the Mid- 
dle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn. 
They are called Inns of 
Court because when they 
were established they 
were held in the Aula 
Regia, or court of the 
king’s palace. 

Passing, then, to the 
Temple, home of the 
Knights Templars, re- 
cruiting-place for the 
Crusades, final resting- 
place of the mighty dead, 
a sanctuary for the 





the Inns of Court. The (cue TURES CROWNS” AND “THE TURES kmncs.” mighty living, and last 


gate-house of Lincoln’s 


of all a supreme place of 


Inn, with its fine set of shields, built in the time justice, we reach a spot hallowed by nearly a 


of Elizabeth, has been described as “ an admir- 


thousand years of sacred history. 
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LINCOLN’S INN GATE, FACING CHANCERY LANE 


The order of Knights Templars, established by Through King Edward II it came into the 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, in 1118, found a_ hands of the Earl of Lancaster, who in turn let 
home on the banks of the Thames in 1128, it to the students and professors of common 
when the Pope abolished the proud order. law. The colony gradually became organized 

VoL. XXXI.— 27. 
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into a collegiate body. 


of his “King Henry VI.” 
round church of 
the Temple, finest 
of its kind in all 
England, is the 
grave of Oliver 
Goldsmith, author 
of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 
Theold Templar 
arms was a plain 
red on a 
shield, with a lamb 
bearing the banner, surmounted by a red cross. 
During the reign of Elizabeth a man by the 
name of Leigh persuaded the authorities of the 
Inner Temple to abandon the old Templar arms 
and adopt “ The Flying Horse,” and so this sign 
rides over many Temple gateways and doorways. 


Near the great 


cross 
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It was in the Temple 
gardens that Shakspere laid one of the scenes 
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On Fleet Street is a fine gate-house to the 
Middle Temple, built in 1684 from the designs 
of Sir Christopher Wren. It has sculptured 
on it the Templar 
arms,the Lamb and 
Flag. Behind these 
gateways and an- 
cient heralds may 
be found a mighty 
masonry. Were its 
walls endowed with 
speech, how great 
would be the tale! 
Here Shakspere 
played “Twelfth 
Night” before Queen Elizabeth. And it was 
here that Johnson, Lamb, Goldsmith, Blackstone, 
Pope, Sir Walter Raleigh, Edmund Burke, Sheri- 
dan, Cowper, and a host of poets, lawmakers, 
and men of letters and genius, held converse 
and quickened the best thought of the world. 


THE FLYING HORSE.” 





THE SNOW HOUSES OF THE SEAL AND OF THE BEAR. 
By James C. BEARD. 
could not survive the arctic winter. How, after 


I, THE SEAL. 


ALTHOUGH the seal spends its life in and 
under the water, it is an air-breathing animal 
and cannot live for any great length of time 
without air. As winter spreads sheets of ice 
over the fast-freezing arctic sea, the seal breaks 
a hole in the ice over the water where it lives. 
This hole it is very careful to keep open all 
winter long, breaking away each new crust as it 
forms, so that, no matter how thick the ice be- 
comes, the animal always finds there a breathing- 
place and a passage to the surface of the ice 
above, where it can get fresh air and take a 
nap, for it does not sleep in the water. Then 


again, although the seal can exist for a time out 
of the water, it has to seek its food in the sea; 
so that without both land (or ice) and water it 


once leaving its breathing-hole in search of the 
fish upon which it feeds, the seal can find its 
way in the dark under the ice, a yard in thick- 
ness, and spreading over many miles, back again 
to its hole, no one knows; but it is not the 
less certain that when it needs air it swims as 
straight to its breathing-place as a bird would 
fly through the air to its nest. 

When the seal is about to build her house, she 
first makes the breathing-hole larger, and then, 
by means of her strong claws and flippers or 
fore paws, scoops out the snow, taking it down 
with her through the ice until she has made a 
dome-like apartment of the same shape, though 
not the same size, as that built by the Eskimo. 
Unlike the huts built by man, however, it can- 
not be seen from without, for above it stretches 











THE SNOW 
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the long slope of untrodden snow, and the baby 
seal for whose comfort the house was built, and 
its mother, are safe from any foes that cannot 
find where the house is by the sense of smell. 
The house, however, is sometimes discovered 
by the great polar bear, who, when his nose has 
told him that he is upon the top of the seal 
house, leaps in the air and, bringing his feet 
together, comes down with all his great weight, 
breaking through the roof and catching the baby 
seal before it can get away. Hooking one of his 
sharp claws into its little flipper, the bear then 
does a very cruel thing. He lets the cub 
down the breathing-hole so as to lead the 
anxious mother to come to it as it struggles 
in the water. When she does so, he slowly 
draws it up again, and, as she follows it, strikes 
and secures her with the 
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When this is done, she settles down and re- 
mains quiet. Outside, the drifts are heaped up 
higher and higher and she is buried deeper and 






















claws of his other foot. 
Very few of these seal | 
houses are found out, how- 
ever, either by men or 
beasts of prey; and they 
last until the feeble arctic 
summer partly melts the 
snowthat covered and con- 
cealed them. Of course 
by this time the baby seal 
has grown large and 
strong enough to take care 
of itself, and lives a great 
way from its place of birth. 


| 
| 
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II. THE POLAR BEAR. 

Not only are baby seals 
and baby Eskimo born in 
spow houses, but also baby bears. 
the end of the year the old mother white bear 
looks about over the ice-fields and snow-covered 
country to find a home for her little ones. Un- 
like the seal, she does not need to seek food, 
for, strange as it may appear, after retiring for 
the winter, three months will pass before she 
again requires food. Previous to building her 
house, she has eaten enormously and become 
very sleek and fat, and does not need any- 
thing more in the way of food for a long time. 
Having found a windy corner among the rocks 
where the storm is drifting the soft new snow, 
she digs her way into it until it covers her. 
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deeper under the snow. 
Here she remains the 
long through, 
and here the little bears 
are born and live with 
their mother until sum- 
unlock 
frozen 


winter 


mer comes to 
their 
snow, and to send them 
with their half-famished 
parent to look for food. 
As the old bear lies in 
warm 


door of 


THE POLAR BEAR, 


y , 
the snow, her 


breath and the vapor from her body slowly 
melt quite a hollow place about her; a cave 
or home in the drift is thus formed, with per- 
haps only a very small opening to the air above. 
Sometimes, however, the dogs of the Eskimo 
find this hole in the snow, and their loud yelp- 
ing gives their masters warning that a bear 
or a seal is beneath the frozen crust. The 
Eskimo break away the snow, reach down, and 
spear the sleeping mother and carry off her and 
her cubs on their sledges to their huts, where 
the flesh will be eaten, the hide made into gar- 
ments, and the bones into knives, needles, 
runners for sledges, and other useful things. 
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(A True Story of an Adventure in the Mountains of Colorado.) 


By J. H. RockweLt. 





I was seated 
in my office on 
the fifth floor 
of one of the 
large business 
blocks in Chi- 
cago, late in 
June, a_ few 
years ago. The 
‘heat was intolerable, 
' and I found myself thinking of 

‘ the green fields of the open country, and 
the cool, refreshing shade of a certain grove of 
redwoods I had found some three years before 
while visiting my friend Richard Armstrong on 
his ranch in northwestern Colorado. 

It has often happened that whenever I have 
been thinking intently of any one I am sure in 
some way to hear from him; and so I was not 
greatly surprised, when the postman tossed half 
a dozen letters on my desk, to find among them 
one from my old friend Armstrong. He had 
been in the West for some fifteen years, and 
I had twice visited him on his ranch. He 
had married just before leaving for the West, 
and now had two children, one a girl of twelve, 
the other a boy of five. It was an ideal family, 
and their home, as I recalled it, one of the 
most delightful spots in the whole Wonsitz Val- 
ley. Memories of my friend and his home 
came to my mind as I picked up the letter and 
opened it. It was a cordial invitation to join 
Armstrong in a trip to the mountains, where he 
and his family were to spend the remainder of 
the summer in hunting and fishing. 

Nothing could have suited me better. My 
business affairs would easily take care of them- 
selves for a month or two, and the heat of the 
city was daily becoming more and more op- 
pressive. There was no reason why I should 
not go. Sol wrote at once that I would come, 





and three days later I left to follow my letter 
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into the region of the Little Snake River and 
the sylvan retreats of the Elk Head Mountain. 

The trip out, although uneventful, was a most 
delightful one, and I reached Windsor late in the 
evening of the fourth day, feeling absolutely 
fresher than when I left Chicago. Dick was at 
the hotel waiting for me, and as I climbed 
down from the driver’s seat of the stage that 
had brought me from Glenwood, Dick’s wel- 
come came like a breeze from the hills. 

The drive to the ranch was atrifle more than 
twelve miles over a road as hard and smooth 
as asphalt, although the land on either side was 
thoroughly irrigated and rank with the growing 
alfalfa, and we made the distance in less than 
an hour and a half. Mrs. Armstrong and the 
children were still up, waiting for us, and it was 
long past midnight before we finally separated 
for bed. 

Early the next day preparations were begun 
for our stay in the mountains. A log cabin had 
been built for our accommodation, and we were 
to take up its furnishings besides fishing-tackle 
and guns and such other outing equipment as 
These we loaded into a 
provisions and 


might be needed. 
large farm-wagon, while the 
necessary clothing for the 
packed in the camp-cart and assigned to “ Billy,” 
the big mule, for transportation. 

Poor old Billy! We little suspected at the 
time how much we should owe to him before 
we were back at the ranch again! 

The first day’s drive took us some thirty 
miles to the Baker ranch, almost at the foot of 
the mountains, where we stopped for the night, 
completing our trip the next day. 

For a distance of four or five miles the road 
wound up the mountain-side, and, although 
steep and somewhat narrow, was comparatively 
smooth. We followed this road to its end, 
which was in a sort of plateau, miles in extent, 
and heavily timbered. Beyond this point the 


expedition were 
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road was entirely of our own making; but as 
there was little or no underbrush and the ascent 
gradual, we were not long in reaching our 
camping-place, and a better could not have 
been found anywhere in the whole range. The 
cabin which Dick had built was a most pic- 
turesque affair indeed, standing at the edge of 
a small clearing, deep in grass that sloped 
down gently to a good-sized mountain stream 
that came sliding and gurgling from miles 
above us, cool and sweet and clear as crystal. 

It did n’t take long to get things in shape for 
living, so that within a day or two we had 
pretty well settled down to a thorough enjoy- 
ment of the summer’s outing. 

There was not much hunting. We were 
rather far up for that, although we occasionally 
saw a big wolf skulking in the undergrowth ; 
but the fishing was superb, and we made long 
excursions up the mountain, and along the 
stream that ran by the camp. 

The end of September finally came, and the 
nights were getting to be somewhat chilly and 
we began to talk of breaking camp; but day 
after day and week after week went by, and still 
no preparations were made for leaving. 

One day as we were returning from a long 
tramp up the mountain, Dick called my atten- 
tion to a widely extended reach of hemlock 
forest lying for twenty miles along the sloping 
ground below us. 

“It is certainly very fine,” I said. 

“ Yes, and, what ’s more to the point, it is 
very valuable, and I have bought every acre 
of it.” 

“ Bought it!” I exclaimed. “And what in 
the name of reason will you do with it?” 

“Do with it? Within the next twelve 
months I ’ll have right there one of the biggest 
shingle-mills planted anywhere west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Work on the mill had little more than begun 
when the snow began to fall in earnest. It was 
now late in October. 

In the meantime I had busied myself in cut- 
ting some runners out of a plank I had found at 
the mill, and had made a sleigh, rough and un- 
sightly, to be sure, but strong and large enough 
to hold Mrs. Armstrong and myself and the two 
children; for, as snow had already begun to fall, 
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a sleigh would be more easily managed, | 
knew, than a cart, especially if the storm in- 
creased and the roads drifted, which seemed 
probable. Altogether it was high time that we 
returned to civilization. 

Sure enough, the storm continued to increase 
in fury, and for three days the snow came sift- 
ing down through the pine boughs, fine as 
flour, and the wind blew almost a hurricane. 

Meanwhile it had grown intensely cold; we 
did not mind that much, however, as there was 
plenty of fuel and the house had been snugly 
built ; but there was danger of being blockaded, 
perhaps for months, and we were anxious to 
get down while we could. Still it was days be- 
fore the air cleared of the snow that came on 
the wind like small dust, and we found it pos- 
sible to start. 

Dick went on ahead early in the morning to 
blaze out a way for us through the woods to 
the open road, and was to go on at once to the 
Baker place, waiting there until we came up. 
When I brought old Billy around to hitch him 
to the sleigh, he regarded the newfangled 
vehicle with violent disfavor; he had been used 
to the heavy shafts of the camp-cart, that came 
straight along his sides, while these came slant- 
ing up from somewhere about his heels, being 
fastened by pieces of stout leather to the top of 
the low runners, and he did not like it. But he 
was easily quieted, and I soon had the children 
and their mother comfortably stowed away in 
the sleigh among the bed-quilts and rugs we 
had brought up from the ranch. There was no 
room for any of our belongings except the two 
rifles Dick and I had used, and some clothing. 

For the first few miles we made exceedingly 
slow progress — indeed, we were hardly able 
to get on at all, the snow was so deep; but 
when we reached the graded road, where the 
wind had had a fairer sweep and there was 
less snow, old Billy took us along at a good 
pace, though not fast enough to make up much 
of the time we had lost while coming down 
from the cabin through the heavy drifts. 

It was already growing dark when we had 
made but little more than half the distance 
down the mountain; still, if the sky cleared, as 
it promised to do, we should soon have the full 
moon directly in front of us, and within half an 
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hour we should be out of the woods into a sort 
of scrub growth —the pines, however, still 
grew above us some little distance back, but 
closely following the turns and angles of the 
road. At this point the descent became much 
sharper and the road much more crooked, until 
it reached the level of the valley at Baker’s. 
We had fairly emerged into this more open 
country, and were within three miles, perhaps, 
of the steepest, crookedest grade on the road. 
The sky had only partly cleared, and the light 
was very uncertain. I had just turned to speak 
to Mrs. Armstrong and see how the children 
were doing, when old Billy, who had been act- 
ing queerly for some time, suddenly gave a 
lunge toward the outer side of the road that 
came very nearly throwing me to the ground 
and sending the sleigh straight down the side 
of the mountain. Involuntarily I tightened 
my grip on the lines, and barely saved myself 
from going out. At the same moment there 
came from somewhere out of the pines, far up 
the mountain, a single long-drawn howl, fol- 
lowed a moment later by another and then 
another, until from every side came the high, 
quavering notes of the big mountain wolves. 

For a moment I was utterly stupefied. The 
possibility of such a danger as this had never, 
in the faintest way, occurred to me, and the 
suddenness and horror of the situation were 
simply appalling. The frantic plunging of the 
now thoroughly stampeded mule soon brought 
me to myself, and to a sense of the danger of 
our being capsized and thrown to the wolves 
without so much as the shadow of a chance 
for our lives. By exerting all my strength on 
the lines, and speaking soothingly to the half- 
crazed animal, I succeeded in quieting him in 
a measure. I directed Mrs. Armstrong — who 
was behaving most courageously —to get out 
the two rifles from the bottom o” the sleigh; 
for I was determined to fight to the very last 
to bring us, in some way, safely through our 
terrible danger. 

In the meantime the wolves, in twos and 
threes, could be seen coming out of the woods 
and out of the scrub— noiselessly now, but with 
an eagerness and swiftness in their pursuit that 
showed only too plainly our utter helplessness 
against them. Poor old Billy was already 
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showing the effects of the hard day he had 
come through, and I knew it would be impos- 
sible to continue the unequal race more than a 
few minutes longer, and then the only thing 
between us and an awful death —a death re 
volting and terrible beyond thought — was the 
two rifles with their fourteen cartridges: a piti- 
able defense against more than thirty half- 
famished mountain wolves, that were now so 
near we could hear the patter and rustle of 
their feet along the hard snow, and see their 
long red tongues hanging from their snapping 
mouths. 

I took up one of the guns, passed the lines 
to Mrs. Armstrong, and, turning just as one of 
the great brutes made a spring for the sleigh, 
shot it squarely through the head. Instantly the 
whole pack was a whirling, snarling, fighting 
mass about the carcass. But our respite was 
of short duration, for in less time than it takes 
to tell it the wolves were in full chase again. 

As I glanced ahead and saw that the steep 
grade —the last sharp descent into the valley 
just below — was right before us, there flashed 
through my mind one desperate possibility of 
escape, and I acted on it without a moment's 
hesitation. Raising my gun, I sent shot after 
shot into the howling, surging pack, so near 
now that the flash of the powder almost singed 
their hair; and waiting only long enough to see 
that the shots had taken effect, and that the 
wolves had dropped back a little, I took out 
my pocket-knife and, stooping over the front 
of the sleigh, cut the leather straps that held 
the shafts in place, and snatching the lines, 
pulled the mule sharply to one side. 

For a single moment the sleigh hung on the 
verge of the grade as it swerved a little from 
the pull I had given the lines, and then we 
went shooting down the steep incline like the 
wind, saved from those savage beasts by a nar- 
row margin. 

When we last saw Billy he was bravely fight- 
ing his way through a very ferocious circle of 
enemies. 

As for ourselves that was a fearful ride; we 
even succeeded in rounding a particularly sharp 
curve with one runner of the sleigh hanging 
over an abyss of more than a hundred feet. 
But we got down without the slightest injury, 
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coming down in such a fashion, none of them 
having suspected for a moment the real cause, 
although the fact that the mountains were 
fuil of wolves was well known to all of them. 

Dick had become uneasy at our delay and had 
come over from the ranch to look for us; and 
as the moon was shining and the ground 
covered with snow, we could be seen distinctly 
for a long distance as we came down the side 
of the mountain above the village. 
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and found Dick, with half the people of the little 
town at Baker’s, waiting for us in the street, 
from where they had been anxiously watching 
for some time, and wondering why we were 





“WHEN WE LAST SAW BILLY HE WAS BRAVELY FIGHTING HIS WAY THROUGH A VERY 
FEROCIOUS CIRCLE OF ENEMIES.” 
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We stopped just long enough to relate our 
adventure to the people who had witnessed our 
strange descent, and then, waking the children, 
—for they had slept through it all,— Dick 
















hurried us away to the ranch, where supper 

was waiting for us, and where we might have 

a chance to recover a little our badly shattered 

nerves. ; 
The next day found us still at Dick’s place, . 

none the worse from our frightful adventure of 

the day before; and the day following I left for 

home, bronzed and greatly benefited by my 

long vacation, and not forgetful of my deep in- 

debtedness to old Billy, the mule. 
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Wuart if he strayed to far Japan,— 

The dear old saint,— and there began 

For all their girls and boys to plan, 
Without a pause ? 












For, drive his reindeer low or high, 

No open chimney could he spy, 

No empty stockings hanging nigh! 

He would grow homesick by and by, 
With ample cause. 












For should they catch that puzzled man, 
They ’d surely paint him on a fan 
And label it “ O Santa San ” — 

Our Santa Claus! 
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ONCE upon a time, in a dainty little kingdom 
all parks and rivers and cottages and flowers, 
there lived a jolly, red-faced king named Ru- 
dolpho, Every one of his subjects loved him, 
the surrounding kings were his loyal friends, and 
the neighboring kingdoms were on the best of 
terms with him. Indeed, they had a happy 
way, these old kings, of exchanging thrones for 
a week now and then, just as some preachers 
nowadays exchange pulpits—to prove, I sup- 
pose, how very good their own is, after all. 
This king about whom I am telling you was 
fat, of course, and looked very like our good 
friend Santa Claus. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, with all these 
blessings,— a rich kingdom, faithful subjects, 
and a loving wife,—this good king was not 
happy. There was one cloud, a very pretty 
silver-edged cloud, but yet a cloud, which hung 
just in front of the sun of his happiness and 
cast a great big shadow. 

The king had a daughter, the Princess 
Madge, his only child; and though she was 
obedient in everything else, she just would n’t, 
would n't, marry. Now the king was very 
anxious for her to marry and settle down on 
the throne, because he was growing old. Every 
morning for three weeks, just before breakfast, 
he had had three separate twinges of pain. 
The queen said it was because of his rheumatism, 
but he knew better; he was sure that it was 
old age, and it made him very eager to have 
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the kingdom in the hands of the new son-in-law 
king before he died. 

Of course there were plenty of princes and 
dukes and barons and lords who would gladly 
have. wedded the pretty princess for her own 
sweet sake alone, to say nothing of the prospect 
of being king some day, but she would n’t have 
one of them. There was not a man in the 
kingdom nor in any of the surrounding king- 
doms who suited her capricious fancy. Princes 
of haughty mien, princes of gentle manner, 
handsome princes, ugly princes, tall princes, 
short princes, fat princes, lean princes, had been 
introduced at the court, had been encouraged 
by the king and queen, and had sought to gain 
her favor. She had been showered with gifts 
of rare flowers and precious stones, and had re- 
ceived thousands of little letters smelling of 
perfume; but from prince, from jewels, and 
from written vows of love she turned away 
with the same cheerful determination. 

A princess is a lonely little body, you know, 
and custom was so rigid in the time of the 
Princess Madge that she had no one to talk to 
excepting Pussy Willow, the royal kitten. She 
had no brother, no sister, no cousin, and no 
dearest friend. She did n’t even have a chance 
to speak freely to her own father and mother. 
It is true, she took breakfast with them every 
morning at eleven in the great breakfast-room, 
but the butlers and waiters and pages and 
flunkies were always standing about, with their 
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ears pricked up and their eyes bulging out, so 
that no one dared whisper a secret or have 
even the jolliest little family quarrel. It is true 
her royal mama came at precisely ten o’clock 
to kiss her good night every evening, but there 
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about him!” Whereupon Pussy shook her 
head till her gold-bell necklace tinkled loudly, 
then she yawned a little and began to wash 
her face. She looked very wise as she sat 
there stroking her whiskers and thumping 









































were always a dozen maids and ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and it was impossible to have a real good 
talk. But Pussy Willow was her constant com- 
panion, and to Pussy she told everything. 
That friendly cat was the only living thing in 
the whole kingdom that really knew that the 
princess intended to marry sometime. That 
was what worried the king and queen so 
much; Madge made them believe that she 
would never marry any one, never, never, 
NEVER, but would live alone to the end of her 
days and leave the kingdom to any one who 
wished for it. 

“ Pussy, I would n’t tell a story to the king and 
queen for the world, but is n’t it fun to see 
them take on so? If I really thought that 
papa was ill and likely to die, I would be as 
good as gold; but those little pains of his 
are only rheumatism, I am sure, so I don’t 
mind teasing him just a little. You know, 
Pussy, that when my ideal comes—oh, you 
need n’t look up and blink in such surprise, for 
I really have an ideal, and I will tell you all 
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thoughtfully on the fioor with her bunchy tail. 
After thinking thus seriously for a few minutes, 
she suddenly began a sympathetic little purr- 
song which seemed to say: 

“Go on, little mistress; I am all ready to 
listen, and I ’Il not tell a soul.” Then Princess 
Madge continued : 

“TI don’t care whether he is prince or pauper, 
high or low, handsome or plain; but he must 
in any case be contented. You know what con- 
tented means, Pussy — satisfied with what he 
has until he deserves and can get something 
better. If he is like that he will always be un- 
selfish and happy. Oh, yes, and I shall be 
happy, too. Now I am going to write a letter 
to papa and tell him that I will marry if he 
will find me a contented man.” 

Quick as thought, the princess opened her 
rosewood and gold desk, drew out some paper 
with her crest on it and a jeweled pen, and wrote 
daintily and carefully. It took her a very long 
time, Pussy Willow thought. 

“ Now, kitty, listen; I will read it to you: 
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“To his Majesty the King, from her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Madge. 

« DEAR OLD Papa: I have at last decided to be mar- 
ried if you can find a man to suit me. Now read, my 
dear papa, and remember that this decision is final. I 
will marry the first contented man you can find, no mat- 
ter who he is. Read this little poem; it is my guiding 
star at this very serious time : 

“There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit. 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold. 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little, all in naught — content.’ 


« What I have written, I have written. 


“ Your own MADGE. 


“ That sounds very well, does n’t it, Pussy ? 
I am going to fold it so, and so, then cut off 
a strand of my hair — see, Pussy, it is nearly a 
yard long, and it will go around and around 
this letter and tie in a great golden knot. When 
the king sees that he will know it is very im- 
portant. Now I will go to the door and tell 
the page to run with this to papa, and then — 
oh, | wonder what he will say!” 

She ran to the door, spoke a few words to 
the"page who stood just outside, then returned 
to the great cushioned chair by the window. 
Pussy climbed into her lap. They both winked 
a few times and blinked a few times and then 
fell fast asleep. 


II. 


Ha tr an hour later the king, with his crown 
comfortably pushed back on his head, and a 
smile very much all over his ruddy face, burst 
into the queen’s sitting-room. He held a tan- 
gle of golden hair in one hand and a sheet of 
blue note-paper in the other. 

“My dear, my dear, what do you think has 
happened? Here, written by her own hand, the 
hand of the Princess Madge, are the happy 
words which drive away all our fears. She 
will marry, my dear, she will marry; and listen: 
she cares not what may be his rank or age or 
condition — he must be a contented man, that 
is all. Oh, what a child, what a child!” 

“Oh, Rudolpho, my love, is it true? Why, 
why, I am so happy! Is it really true? Do 
give me my fan. Yes, thank you. Fan me, 
It quite took my breath 


dear; a little faster. 
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away. Just to think of that! Now go at 
once and issue a royal edict summoning every 
contented man in this kingdom and in all the 
surrounding kingdoms to a grand feast here in 
the palace. After the feast we will hold a trial, 
and the Princess Madge shall be the judge.” 

Away rushed the king, the pages-in-waiting 
outside the door vainly trying to catch the end 
of his fluttering robe. 

The next day a cavalcade of heralds set out 
from the palace gates, bearing posters which 
were hung in the market-place of every village 
for leagues about. In blue letters on a gold 
ground were these words: 








Ho, ye! Hear,ye! Ho,ye! 

On the twenty-third day of the month now present, 
every contented man throughout the universe is sum- 
moned to the court of King Rudolpho for a feast and a 
trial for the hand of the Princess Madge. He among 
you all who is absolutely contented shall have the prin- 
cess’s hand in marriage, together with half the kingdom. 
Every man will be tried by the princess herself. Every 
man who falls short and stands not the test shall never 
again enter King Rudolpho’s court. 

My hand + My seal +. 
RuUDOLPHO, Xex. 


The day dawned, brilliant and glorious. How 
the contented men jostled each other, and 
frowned at each other, and scolded each other 
as they thronged through the palace gates! 
They all gathered in the banquet-hall, where a 
wonderful feast was spread — a roasted ox, with 
wild boar and lamb and turkey and peacock, 
and a hundred kinds of fruit, and fifty kinds of 
ice-water; but as a dinner-party it was not a 
success. Conversation was dull, each man 
glowered at his neighbor, and all seemed eager 
to finish the feast and begin the trial. | 

Finally it was over, and five hundred and 
fifty contented men assembled in the royal 
court-room. The king and queen were seated 
on their thrones, but the princess was nowhere 
to be seen. There was a moment of breathless 
waiting — then suddenly a door at the side of 
the court-room opened and the Princess Madge, 
carrying Pussy Willow, entered and was fol- 
lowed by her train-bearers and maids of honor. 
She wore a wonderful gown all white and gold 
down the front, with the foamiest of sea-foam 
green trains hanging from her shoulders away 
out behind her. Slowly, majestically, she 
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walked across the room, and stopped before a 
table on which lay a golden gavel. A quick 
tap of the gavel silenced the little murmur that 
had arisen at her entrance. The king glanced 
at the queen, and they both smiled with pride in 
their stately daughter. The princess tapped 
again and began: 

“ Princes, baronets, honorables, commons of 
this kingdom and our neighboring kingdoms, I 
bid you welcome. You have come to sue for 
my hand and my fortune. I know full well, my 
noble men, that if I asked it you would gladly 
give me some great proof of your bravery and 
goodness — but I ask you to take no risk and 
make no sacrifice. I merely wish to know 
whether I can find in any of you that secret of 
all true courage and happiness — contentment. 
Now let every man of you who is contented, 
thoroughly contented, rise. Remember, there 
are no degrees in contentment: it is absolute.” 

The black-robed throng arose—some eagerly, 
some impatiently, some disdainfully, some few 
slowly and thoughtfully, but they all stood 
and waited in utter silence. 

“ As I put the test question, if there is any 
one who cannot answer it, let him go quietly out 
through yonder door and never again show his 
discontented face in this court. You say you 
are contented — happy, unselfish, and satisfied 
with what-the gods have given you. Answer 
me this! Why, then, do you scowl and jostle 
one another? Why do you want to marry 
any one — least of all, a princess with half the 
riches of a great kingdom as a dowry, to spoil 
your happiness? Greedy fortune-hunters! Do 
you call that contentment?” 

The contented men stood a moment in baffled 
silence, then turned, one and all, and slowly 
marched out of the room. As the door closed 
upon the last one of the disappointed suitors, 
the princess picked up her pretty kitten and, 
turning to her father and mother, said: 

“ Would you have me marry one of those ? 
Why, they are n’t half so contented as a com- 
mon, every-day pussy-cat. Good-by!” And 
she laughed a merry laugh, threw a kiss at the 
astonished king and queen, and ran from the 
room. 


The king looked at the queen in melancholy _ 


disappointment ; the queen started from her 
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throne to call back her wilful child; but the 
door at the left was flung open with a bang, 
and the crier announced the prime minister 
and the members of the royal bench. The 
work of the day was at hand. 


ITT. 


AT luncheon one day many months after the 
dismissal of the discontented suitors, the prime 
minister entered the dining-room and an- 
nounced to the king that a man had been 
found within the palace gates without a royal 
permit, and had been immediately put in the 
dungeon. He wasa handsome fellow, the prime 
minister said, but very poorly clad. He made 
no resistance when he was taken prisoner, but 
earnestly requested that his trial might come off 
as soon as possible, as he rather wanted to make 
a sketch of the palace and gardens, and he 
could n’t see very well from the slit in the top 
of the dungeon; but he begged them not to 
put themselves nor the king to any inconve- 
nience, as he could just as well remain where 
he was and write poems. 

“In sooth, your Majesty,” said the prime 
minister, in conclusion, “ from all we have heard 
and seen, it seemeth that at last we have found 
a contented man.” 

As soon as the king finished his royal repast 
he disguised himself in the long cloak and hat 
of a soldier and went with the prime minister 
and the turnkey to catch a glimpse of the pris- 
oner. As they approached the dungeon they 
heard a rich bass voice singing : 


“ Let the world slide, let the world go! 
A fig for care, and a fig for woe. 
If I must stay, why, I can’t go, 
And love makes equal the high and low.” 


The king drew nearer, stooped, and peeped 
through the keyhole. Just opposite the door, 
on a three-legged stool, sat the prisoner. His 
head was thrown back and he was looking 
at the sky through the bars in the top of 
his cell. The song had ceased and he was 
talking softly to himself. The king, in a 


whisper, told the prime minister to bring the 
princess and have her remain hidden just out- 
side the door. 


Then he motioned to the turn- 
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key to throw back the bolts, and he entered the “ Ha, ha!” laughed theking. “ Pretty good, 


dungeon alone. pret-ty good! They tell me tkat all things 
“Why are you talking to yourself, man?” he please you. Is it true?” 

asked. The man answered: “T think I can safely say yes, soldier.” 
“ Because, soldier, I like to talk to a sensi- “ But why are you so poorly clad?” 


ble man, and I like to hear a sensible man talk.” “The care of fine clothes is too much of a 
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burden— I have long ago refused to be fashion’s 
slave. By the way, that cloak of yours is n’t 
especially elaborate, soldier.” The king ignored 
the remark. 

“ But where are your friends ?” 

“ Of those that I have had, the good are dead, 
and happier so than here; the evil ones have 
left me and are befriending some one else, for 
which I say, ‘ Joy go with them.’” 

“And is there nothing that you want?” 
As the king asked this question he looked at 
the man in a peculiarly eager way, nor did the 
answer disappoint him. 

“T have all of the necessities of life and 
many of the luxuries. I am perfectly content. 
I know I have neither land nor money, but is 
not the whole world mine? Can even the king 
himself take from me my delight in the green 
trees and the greener fields, in that dainty 
little cloud flecking heaven’s blue up yonder 
like a bit of foam on a sunlit sea? Oh,no! I 
am rich enough, for all nature is mine —” 

“ And Jam yours,” said a sweet young voice. 
The man looked up in surprise, and there be- 
fore him, holding out her pretty hands toward 
him, stood the Princess Madge, who had slipped 
into the cell unnoticed by either the prisoner or 
her father. She seemed more beautiful than 
the green trees and the fields and the sky and 
the clouds all put together. 

The man sprang to his feet, clasped the little 
hands in his, and said: 
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“TI know not what you mean, sweet lady, 
when you say that you are mine; but oh, you 
are passing beautiful ! ” 

“ Papa,” called the princess, “this is quite 
dreadful. Quick, take off that ugly soldier’s 
coat and tell him who we are and all about it!” 

The king, starting as if from a dream, threw 
off the rough coat and hat and stepped forth 
into the beam of sunlight, resplendent in gold 
and ermine. 

“Thou dost not know me, my man? I am 
the king. Hast thou not read our last proc- 
lamation ?” 

“No, your Majesty; I never do read proc- 
lamations.” 

“Then thou didst not know that the hand of 
the princess is offered to the first contented man 
who enters the palace ?” 

“ No, your Majesty; I knew it not.” 

“Then know it now, and know, too, that 
thou art the man. To thee, my son, I give my 
daughter in marriage, together with one half 
my kingdom. No, no—not a word. She is 
thine. Thou deservest her. May you be 
happy!” 

The prisoner, almost dumb with astonish- 
ment, almost dazed with joy, knelt and kissed 
the princess’s white hands, then looked into her 
eyes and said: 

“ Ah, well it is for me that I saw you not 
until now, for I should have been miserably 
discontented until you were mine!” 





REMEMBER—THE 


LITTLE MEMBER! 


By Henry JOHNSTONE. 





You may keep your feet from slipping 
And your hands from evil deeds, 
But to guard your tongue from tripping, 
What unceasing care it needs! 
Be you old or be you young, 
Oh, beware, 
Take good care 
Of the tittle-tattle, telltale tongue ! 


You may feel inclined to quarrel 
With the doctrine that I preach, 
But the soundness of the moral 
Sad experience will teach : 
Be it said or be it sung 
Everywhere, 
Oh, beware 
Of the tittle-tattle, telltale tongue! 
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HOW WE BOUGHT LOUISIANA. 


By HeELen Lockwoop Corrin. 


Ir is a hard matter to tell just how much 
power a little thing has, because little things 
have the habit of growing. That was the trou- 
ble that France and England and Spain and all 
the other big nations had with America at first. 
The thirteen colonies occupied so small and 
unimportant a strip of land that few people 
thought they would ever amount to much. 
How could such insignificance ever bother old 
England, for instance, big and powerful as she 
was? To England’s great loss she soon learned 
her error in underestimating the importance or 
strength of her colonies. 

France watched the giant and the pygmy 
fighting together, and learned several lessons 
while she was watching. For one thing, she 
found out that the little American colonies were 
going to grow, and so she said to herself: “I will 
be a sort of back-stop to them. These Amer- 


icans are going to be foolish over this bit of 
success, and think that just because they have 
won the Revolution they can do anything they 


wish to do. They ’ll think they can spread out 
all over this country and grow to be as big as 
England herself; and of course anybody can 
see that that is impossible. I ‘ll just put up a 
net along the Mississippi River, and prevent 
them crossing over it. That will be the only 
way to keep them within bounds.” 

And so France held the Mississippi, and from 
there back to the Rocky Mountains, and when- 
ever the United States citizen desired to go west 
of the Mississippi, France said: “No, dear 
child. Stay within your own yard and play, 
like a good little boy,” or something to that 
effect. 

Now the United States citizen did n’t like 
this at all; he had pushed his way with much 
trouble and expense and hard work through 
bands of Indians and through forests and over 
rivers and mountains, into Wisconsin and IIlinois, 
and he wished to go farther. And, besides, he 
wanted to have the right to sail up and down 
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the Mississippi, and so save himself the trouble 
of walking over the land and cutting out his own 
roads as he went. So when France said, “ No, 
dear,” and told him to “be a good little boy 
and not tease,” the United States citizen very 
naturally rebelled. 

Mr. Jefferson was President of the United 
States at that time, and he was a man who 
hated war of any description. He certainly 
did not wish to fight with his own countrymen, 
and he as certainly did not wish to fight with any 
other nation, so he searched around for some 
sort of a compromise. He thought that if 
America could own even one port on this useful 
river and had the right of Mississippi naviga- 
tion, the matter would be settled with satisfac- 
tion to all parties. So he sent James Monroe 
over to Paris to join our minister, Mr. Livingston, 
and see if the two of them together could not 
persuade France to sell them the island of New 
Orleans, on which was the city of the same 
name. 

Now Napoleon was the ruler of France, and 
he was dreaming dreams and seeing visions in 
which France was the most important power in 
America, because she owned this wonderful 
Mississippi River and all this “ Louisiana” 
which stretched back from the river to the 
Rockies. He already held forts along the river, 
and he was planning to strengthen these and 
build some new ones. But you know what 
happens to the plans of mice and men some- 
times. Napoleon was depending upon his army 
to help him out on these plans, but his armies 
in San Domingo were swept away by war and 
sickness, so that on the day he had set for them 
to move up into Louisiana not a man was able 
to go. At the same time Napoleon had on 
hand another scheme against England, which 
was even more important than his plans for 
America, and which demanded men and money. 
Besides this, he was shrewd enough to know 
that he could not hold this far-away territory 
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for any long time against England, which had so 
many more ships than France. He suddenly 
changed his mind about his American posses- 
sions, and nearly sent Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Livingston into a state of collapse by offering 
to sell them not only New Orleans but also the 
whole Province of Louisiana. 

There was no time to write to President Jef- 
ferson and ask his advice, and this was before 
the days of the cable; so Monroe and Living- 
ston took the matter into their own hands, 
and signed the contract which transferred the 
Louisiana territory to the United States for a 
consideration of $15,000,000. They were se- 
verely criticized by many of their own country- 
men, and they had some doubts of their own 
about the wisdom of their action. You see, 
nobody knew then that corn and wheat would 
grow so abundantly in this territory, or that 
beyond the Mississippi there were such stretches 
of glorious pasture-lands, or that underneath its 
mountainous regions were such mines of gold, 
silver, and copper. Americans saw only the 
commercial possibilities of the river, and all 
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they wanted was the right of navigating it and 
the permission to explore the unknown country 
to the westward. 

But Jefferson and Monroe and Livingston 
builded better than they knew. All this hap- 
pened a hundred years ago; and to-day that 
old Louisiana territory is, in natural resources, 
the wealthiest part of the whole United States. 
Without that territory inour possession we should 
have no Colorado and no Wyoming, no Dako- 
tas, or Nebraska, or Minnesota, or Montana, 
or Missouri, or Iowa, or Kansas, or Arkansas, 
or Louisiana, or Oklahoma, or Indian Territory; 
and, naturally, no Fair at St. Louis next year. 

If Columbus had never discovered America, 
you know, we could never have had a World’s 
Fair in Chicago ten years ago; and if Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Livingston had never purchased 
Louisiana, we could have no Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

For all these reasons we owe our most sin- 
cere and hearty thanks to the patriotic and far- 
sighted men who were concerned in buying this 
territory for the United States. 














SMM WAU ALA 


“Mama,” said Billy, “what do you want 
for Christmas ?” 

“ Dear me!” said Billy’s mama, “I don’t 
know of a single thing that I want.” 

“But you must say you want things,” said 
Billy. “You mus¢—it’s a sort of game. It 
does n’t matter whether you really want the 
things or not.” 

“Oh, I did n’t understand,” said mama, 
entering into the game. “ Well, then, let me see. 
I should like a diamond pin.” 
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“ And what else ?” said Billy. “You must 
want more.” 

“ T want a long sealskin ulster.” 

“Say something else — say lots of things.” 

“TI want a new carriage and a lace collar 
and some curtains for baby’s room.” 

“Mama,” said Billy, coming close to her 
side and speaking very earnestly, “don’t you 
want a card like that one I painted this 
morning ? ” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said mama, quickly, “I 













BILLY'S MAMA'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


‘**MAMA,’ SAID BILLY, ‘WHAT DO YOU WANT FOR CHRISTMAS?’ ” 


should love to have a beautiful card like those 
you paint!” 

Billy went to the window and looked out at 
the snow and the sparrows hopping on the walk 
that ran down to the street. 

After a minute or two he came to mama’s 
side again. “Mama,” he said very solemnly, 


“T won’t say which, ’cause I don’t want to 


spoil your surprise; but one of those things 
you told me you want you ’re sure/y going to 
get for Christmas.” 

Mama leaned over and kissed his bright 
little face, and said softly: “I do wonder which 


it will be!” Anne Warner. 





THE LITTLE BOY. 


By ALIcE GERTRUDE FIELD. 


“On, Jim!” called Dorothy, hanging over 
the banisters. “Is that you?” (Asif there was 
anybody éu¢ Jim who came in with a slam and a 
double-shuffle and a whistle!) 

“ Nope,” said Jim; “I ’m Great-grandaunt 
Maria,” and he double-shuffled again. 

“There ’s a telegram on the hall table for 
uncle. It came just after he left and I did n’t 
like to open it. Would you?” She was com- 
ing downstairs now. 

“ Yes,” said Jim, with his most lordly air; “ 7 
would, but you should n’t.”. Why should he 


“ “1 "LL JUST GLANCE THROUGH THESE WHILE 1M DRIVING.’ ” 


not feel lordly? Was he not the senior mem- 
ber of the family for two days? The family 
just at present consisted of his cousin and him- 
self, for Jim’s father and mother and Dorothy’s 
father had made up a party and gone off for 


a few days. Jim’s mother was Dorothy’s aunt, 
and that is how he and Dorothy were cousins. 

Unfolding the yellow slip, he glanced over 
its contents; then whistled long and _ shrill. 
“ Great jumping Jehoshaphat! It’s from Mr. 
Brandon; he ’s coming to stay overnight.” 

“ Who’s he?” Dorothy asked. “A friend of 
uncle’s ?” 

“Yea, verily— Mr. Brandon! Don’t you 
know fim? Giles X. Brandon!” Jim gave 
the “ K” with an impressive emphasis that car- 
ried understanding to Dorothy’s brain. For a 
minute she stared at him with panting lips, then 
whirled, dropped on her knees, and fell to rum- 
maging in the lower shelf of the bookcase. 

In a moment she found what she sought, and 
springing up, waved a book wildly in the air, 
and stuck it under his nose with the laconic 
query, “ Him?” 

Jim withdrew his nose until he had room to 
read on the book’s cover: “ Essays. Giles K. 
Brandon.” “The same,” he said. “ Why do 
you keep him on the lower shelf? It seems 
a strange place.” 

Dorothy giggled. “ But I was reading him.” 

“ Yes?” encouragingly. 

“Don’t be so silly — I was reading, and uncle 
came along and began to tease me about some- 
thing, and I laid the book down there in a 
hurry and chased after uncle when he ran out of 
the room. I had forgotten all about it. Now 
tell me quick. I did n’t know uncle knew him. 
What a pity he chose to-day of all times! You 
must telegraph him right away not to come.” 

“Not I! Why, I want to meet him!” 

“So doI; Eut we can’t have him here with 
only us to entertain him.” 

“ Then let him entertain ws. I don’t doubt,” 
added this shrewd boy, “that he'll enjoy it 
quite as well. Anyway, he’s coming. And we 
can’t head him off, for he does n’t give any ad- 
dress. He’s just passing through, I suppose, 
and thought he ’d stop off and see father.” 
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Dorothy gasped. A wild look came into 
her eyes. She started to run in three different 
directions, and changed her mind each time, 
whereupon James took her firmly by the arm, 
saying decisively : “ Now, Dorothy, there’s no 
necessity for cleaning the preserve-cupboard, 
and I won’t have it. He’ll never know in the 
world.” 

“’T wasn’t the preserve-cupboard, Jim ; it’s 
that shelf in the guest-room closet. Put any- 


thing on it and it tumbles right down on your 
head ; it needs another brace.” 

“Well, I ’m sure he is n’t coming with a 
Saratoga trunk to store all his clothes in our 


And think what larks for us two to be 


ad 


closets. 
entertaining the great Giles K. Brandon 

“Tf we can,” said Dot, doubtfully. 

“Of course we can! I know just how to 
begin”; and he walked down the hall to the 
telephone, called up his tutor, and composedly 
canceled the afternoon’s appointment for his 
Greek lesson. 

“ And now, Dot,” he said briskly, as he 
hung up the receiver, “what shall we play 
with Giles K. while he’s here?” 

“Oh, dear! What time does he come ?” 

“ The train gets into the city at half-past three. 
I'l! drive down and meet him. Taking it easy, 
we ’d get here about four-thirty.” 

“Jim! That would be three hours before 
dinner. I can’t have him on my hands all “hat 
time. Can’t you amuse him in the city through 
the afternoon ?” ' 

“I suppose I might.” 

“What a pity you can’t take him to the club 

“ M-m” —Jim reflected, then brightened, and 
added: “I don’t know but I will!” 

“ Jim Saybrooke, you’d never dare!” 

“1 don’t know why not.” 

“ But you ’re not a member!” 

“ Well, father is, and all the uncles. 
be, probably, as soon as I’m—” 

“ Old enough!” said Dot. 

“ Eligible,” continued Jim, with dignity. “It’s 
the proper place to take him, of course. Father 
would, and I ’m substituting for him. I’m sure 
the members will be grateful to me for intro- 
ducing ’em to Giles X. Brandon.” 

“Oh, I never heard of such —assurance! 
Just suppose that they should turn you out ?” 


ad 


I shall 
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“ Nonsense! How would they look bundling 
a distinguished literary gentleman and the son, 
grandson, and nephew of a lot of their mem- 
bers out of doors? I’m glad you suggested it, 
Dot. I think Mr. Brandon will enjoy seeing 
the club; and then,” he added carelessly, “ I'd 
just as lief see it myself.” 

“I don’t doubt you would.” She sighed in 
mingled apprehension and admiration for his 
daring. “It’s after two now. Sha’n’t I order 
the horses ?” 

“Do, while I skip upstairs and get ready.” 

“Well, dear — dear —dear— dear! Where 
shall 1 begin?” And as Jim disappeared 
around the turn of the stairs his cousin was 
beginning to look wild again. 

When he came down, the sleigh was at the 
door, and Dorothy was feverishly dusting what 
appeared to his masculine eye a perfectly im- 
maculate room. “Jim,” she exclaimed, “how 
will you know him ?” 

“Oh, that ’ll be easy,” he said with assur- 
ance, though the question had not once oc- 
curred to him. “Here!” He up a 
handful of magazines from the library table. 
“T’ll just glance through these while I’m driv- 
ing down to the city, and I shall undoubtedly 
find him in the advertisements. Good-by, Dot. 
Put on that reddy-pinky silk thing you look so 
pretty in, and don’t forget to have clean towels 
in his room,” at which caution Dorothy gave a 


swept 


superior lifting of the eyebrows. 

While the busy hostess scurried about her 
rooms, the young host was speeding cityward to 
the music of jingling sleigh-bells. One hand 
kept a guiding touch on the lines, while the 
other hastily flapped over the magazine leaves; 
and Jim grew hot with nervousness as in one 
magazine after another he hunted up the adver- 
tisement cf Mr. Brandon’s new book, only to 
find that its author’s face was not pictured. At 
last he gave up, and threw the magazines under 
the seat in disgust. ‘ Oh, well,” he thought, 
“T know how he looks: something over forty, 
about medium height, and thin, with dark hair 
and along, droopy, dark mustache. I think I’ve 
heard father describe him. If I keep an eye 
on the drawing-room car I can’t miss him.” 

Accordingly, as the New York train came 
puffing into the station, Jim stood on the plat- 
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form, all attention, and so absorbed in survey- 
ing the persons coming down the steps of the 
parlor-car that he didn’t notice a stout, florid, 
smooth-shaven gentleman who emerged from 
the smoker and looked about as if searching for 
a familiar face. When his eye lit upon Jim he 


* *HULLO!’ HE SHOUTED CORDIALLY. 


evidently thought he had found it, for he 
walked straight toward the boy, set down his around him, and measuring Jim with his eye. 


suit-case with a thump, and extended both 
hands. 

“ Hullo!” he shouted cordially. 
is the /it#le boy!” 

For a second Jim was completely bewildered 
by the sudden appearance of this meddlesome 


“So this 


THE LITTLE BOY. 


‘sO THIS IS THE LITTLE Boy!’”’ 


[Jan. 


individual who distracted his attention from the 
great Giles K. Brandon: and then, too, his five 
feet seven was not accustomed to that style of 
address. In another instant he had grasped the 
situation, and also the fact that the merry gray 
eyes of the stranger were some inches below 
his own. “ Why, so it 
is!” Jim cried with 
hearty emphasis, grip- 
ping the offered hands. 

Then they said “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” in concert, and 
were fast friends from 
that moment. 

“So I’m not to see 
the big boy?” Mr. Bran- 
don said, as they walked 
along the platform to- 
gether. “Now I call 
that mean of you, Jem 
Saybrooke, to cheat me 
out of him that way! 
Your name is Jem Say- 
brooke, of course, little 
boy?” 

“ Jim,” amended the 
“little boy.” 

“Jim, to be sure. 
That’s better. Is this 
your sleigh, little boy?” 

“Ttis. Hop right in, 
little boy, yourself,” said 
Jim, with grave mouth 
and dancing eyes, and 
with a sly look down 
at his guest to see if he 
would resent the lib- 
erty of having the tables 
turned on him, or of be- 
ing called the little boy. 

“Well, he zs bigger 
than you,” insisted Mr. 
Brandon, tucking the fur robe comfortably 


“ Of course he is!” 

“ Big as ever, is he?” 

“ Indeed he is: biggest man / know.” 

“ That’s right, little boy.” 

You see, the famous Giles K. Brandon was 
by no means a stiff person, one with whom it 
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was necessary to mind one’s f’s and g’s; and 
this was a great relief,as Jim had naturally 
feared that in the company of so distinguished 
an essayist and critic he must be “ extra par- 
ticular” in his own speech. 

Accordingly, with a mind care-free and a 
tongue wagging in its own natural way, he 
drove his guest about the city, pointing out to 
him, with inimitable “ Jim-comments,” various 
architectural freaks which were not ordinarily 
classed as show sights of the town. Then on 
to the club, where he had the good fortune 
to find several gentlemen who nodded to him, 
but who were not quite intimate enough to 
shout, “ Well, youngster, how did you get in?” 
With a nice discrimination, he selected and in- 
troduced those members who were friends of 
his father’s, or who, as he thought, would be 
specially interested in or interested by the great 
Giles K. Having presented these individuals, 
he dropped modestly out of the conversation ; 
and this, too, was fortunate, for he could not 
easily have answered all of the gentlemen’s 
questions. 

It was about five o’clock when they left the 
club. And out in the crisp air again Jim’s 
spirits rose amazingly, for he had felt a bit 
apprehensive about that experience, though he 
would n’t have had Dorothy guess it for worlds. 
The sleigh flew jingling up the homeward road, 
while the air rang with their jovial voices, and, 
almost an hour before dinner-time, they sped 
up the drive between the big trees, the house 
windows, brightly lighted, shining invitation and 
welcome. 

Dorothy, in the “ reddy-pinky thing,” with a 
pompadour that might have graced the queen’s 
drawing-room, met them in the hall, and her 
look of horror and astonishment when he pre- 
sented the guest as “the /ittle boy” caused 
Jim’s soul fairly to “ chortle” within him. 

After a few minutes’ chat before the hall fire, 
the gentlemen started upstairs, Jim calling over 
his shoulder: “Oh, I say, Dot, we met Dr. 
Everett down the road a bit, and stopped to 
speak to him. It seems Mr. Brandon knows 
him very well.” 

“ Really?” returned Dorothy, with polite in- 
terest, as became a hostess. “ Was n’t that 
nice? Why did n’t you ask him to dinner ?” 


THE LITTLE BOY. 
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“T did,” said Jim, and he nearly choked try- 
ing to swallow his amusement at the swiftness 
with which his cousin’s expression of amiability 
changed to one of dire displeasure. 

Half an hour later the two gentlemen, in din- 
ner garb, walked into the library, to find the 
hostess posed in a low chair before the fire, 
pretending to read the evening paper. (Jim 
knew it was a pose, but Mr. Brandon mistook 
it for grace.) The boy wore his dinner-coat 
with an acquired ease designed to conceal the 
fact that this was but its third wearing, and of 
the two he appeared the more distinguished. 
But when the Rev. Dr, Everett —tall, broad- 
shouldered, and gray-haired — arrived, the palm 
went to him, Jim looking sweet and young and 
rosy by comparison. (This Dorothy told him 
later, to his consequent indignation.) 

Dinner was great fun, more so for Jim than 
for Dorothy, on whom her responsibilities sat 
rather heavily. The waitress was noiseless and 
quick, the dinner appetizing, the centerpiece of 
pink roses fairly regal, and the very best glass 
and silver, china and damask made a brave 
show. Jim said afterward that he didn’t have 
a minute’s peace throughout the course that 
Dorothy had daringly ordered to be served on 
his mother’s Royal Worcester, but he behaved 
with as great sang-froid as if his new first shav- 
ing-mug were of Sévres. 

Toward the end of the meal Jim saw his op- 
portunity to suggest a plan that had occurred to 
him as being rather good. Both Mr. Brandon 
and Dr. Everett, he had learned, were enthusi- 
astic whist-players: why not invite in two whist 
cronies of his father’s, and thus keep the guest 
entertained through the evening? But this 
suggestion met with slight response from the 
“little boy,” who said, in substance, that he 
could play whist any time, and the people Ae 
wanted to meet were the frends of his host 
and hostess — if they could put up with an old 
fellow like him. 

“Put up with you!” echoed Jim. “ Why, 
they ’d be complimented nearly out of their 
wits!” Which speech Dorothy frowned upon as 
gushing, not to mention inelegant; but it had a 
genuine ring that seemed rather to please the 
noted writer than otherwise. 

After dinner, therefore, having first produced 











“HALF AN HOUR LATER THE TWO GENTLEMEN, IN DINNER GARB, WALKED INTO THE LIBRARY.” 
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a box of his father’s best cigars, Jim sought the 
telephone in the hall. Barney Dudley, his own 
particular chum, and Maude Stuart, his cou- 
sin’s, were invited to “ come over and meet Mr. 
Brandon, who’s staying with us.” Barney was 
absent-minded that evening, and his blunt 
query of “ Who in thunder ’s he ?” was almost 
as difficult to answer as Maude’s excited “ What 
shall I wear?” To both these demands he 
diplomatically replied, “ Ask your mother”; and 
Dorothy, overhearing, wondered where Jim had 
picked up that sweet filial docility. 

On his return to the library, Mr. Brandon 
turned to the young man with the suspicion of 
a twinkle in his eye. “ Capital cigars, these of 
yours, little boy,” he commented. “I’m glad 
to see you don’t smoke, yourself.” 

Dorothy listened anxiously, fearing some 
transparent excuse; but Jim answered with 
composure, “ No; father does n’t want me to 
yet,” and she breathed again, proud of his hon- 
esty and good sense. 

It was evident, when the younger guests ar- 
rived, that they had profited by their appeals to 
maternal authority; for Barney had Mr. Bran- 
don’s books on the tip of his tongue, and pro- 
ceeded to recite the list into Dorothy’s ear at 
the earliest opportunity; while Maude’s costume 
was in every way most appropriate. 

That evening was one to remember. With 
lights turned low, they drew their chairs about 
the fire, lfid driftwood on the blaze, and then 
they talked! Mr. Brandon, who belonged to 
a hunting club in Canada of which a poet, an 
artist, and a prominent financier were also mem- 
bers, talked of his adventures, and Dr. Everett 
narrated some of his experiences in foreign 
lands, both speaking in a simple, familiar way 
that seemed to assume that some day you, too, 
would dine with the big-wigs or go hunting 
with the President. ‘ 

Mr. Brandon was a gentleman ; there was no 
question about that. What do you think he 
did in the midst of one of his most exciting 
hunting stories? What but break off and, turn- 
ing to Jim, say to that astounded and flattered 
young man: “I wonder, little boy, if I can’t 
persuade you to join us at the club sometime 
next summer ?” 

So overcome was the “little boy” that he 
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actually stammered ; and the other “ little boy,” 
observing his confusion, dismissed the subject 
with a kindly “We'll have to see if we can’t 
manage that somehow.” 

“ Little Boy” Brandon’s tastes really were 
boyishly companionable ; for, after the dinner- 
guests had departed and the little lady of the 
house had been bidden a ceremonious good 
night, he was quite unwilling to retire in silence 
to bed. “ Let’s leave it open, Jim!” he said, 
pointing to the door between his own room 
and Jim’s; and far into the night, chuckles, 
snatches of song, and mysterious whisperings 
traveled through that doorway. But none of 
them were loud enough to disturb Dorothy on 
the floor below. 

Despite this midnight dissipation, both “ little 
boys” were up betimes in the morning; and, 
after an early breakfast, the guest was escorted 
to the station in the big sleigh. The young 
people felt truly sorry to say good-by, and Mr. 
Brandon said he felt so, too. When they had 
seen the last of the genial face nodding from 
the car window, and the horses’ heads were 
turned homeward, Dorothy drew a long sigh of 
gratification. “I do wonder, Jim,” she said, 
wickedly regardless of grammar, “ if ’t was ws 
or Aim that did it!” 

“ Now don’t blab about this the minute the 
folks come home, Dot,” said Jim; “it ‘ll be a 
lot more fun to have it crop up ‘casual like,’ 
you know.” So when their elders returned, the 
cousins listened to the account of their trip 
with polite and genuine interest, and sup- 
pressed for the time the news they themselves 
were eager to tell. 

The “ cropping up” came the morning after 
the arrival of the parents when—oh, happy 
chance !—all were at breakfast. The post- 
man brought Dorothy a letter stamped with the 


monogram of.a well-known New York club, 
and a flat, square package securely sealed in 
extravagant disregard of postal rates. 

“ Who’s your correspondent, Dolly?” teased 
her uncle, making big eyes; and oh, how it 
tickled Dorothy to say nonchalantly, “Oh, 
why, it must be from Mr. Brandon.” 


“Mr. Brandon!” echoed Mr. Saybrooke. 
“You don’t mean Giles K., I suppose ?” 
Dorothy was apparently absorbed in her let- 
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ter; but Jim said carelessly: “Who else? Pass did n’t tell them, did we, Dot? And we ’ve 


the grape-fruit, please, Jenny.” had a lark that was worth telling. Mr. Brandon 
“ No, is it, really?” cried Mrs. Saybrooke, made us a visit while you were away.” 
incredulous, while Dorothy’s father picked up The sensation caused by this announcement 


was as great as the 
young wretches could 
possibly have wished. 
For a few seconds they 
succeeded in looking 
demure and innocent, 
then broke into merry 
peals of laughter. “ Do 
open it, Jim! Open it, 
Jim!” cried Dorothy, 
hopping up and down 
in her chair. “I ’m 
simply expiring to 
know what he ’s sent 
me! Oh, this zs the 
nicest letter, thanking 
us for our‘ kindness and 
hospitality’; Mr. Bran- 
don is a perfect dear! 
And —oh, here ’s a 
hearty message to you 
all. ‘Remember me to 
your aunt and uncle, 
please, and your father. 
Please tell them how 
sorry I was to have 
missed seeing them.’ 
Is n’t that lovely? Is 
the string cut, Jim? 
Let me undo it!” 

“Tt” proved to be 
an autographed copy 
of Mr. Brandon’s new 
book, and a _vainer 
person than Miss Ches- 
wick the family had 
never beheld. 


ay 





“FAR INTO THE NIGHT, CHUCKLES, SNATCHES OF SONG, AND MYSTERIOUS WHISPERINGS It so chanced that in 
TRAVELED THROUGH THAT DOORWAY.” their account of Mr. 
the discarded envelop and passed it to his Brandon’s visit the cousins rather slurred the 
brother-in-law, who cried in excitement, “ Well, afternoon at the club, in their eagerness to 
upon my word, it is!” tell of the delightful evening in their own 
“Why, certainly,” said Jim, looking sur- home. 
prised at his father’s vehemence; and then, as if —_It was not until Mr. Saybrooke strolled into 
with a sudden recollection, and in the most his club later in the day that he heard, on every 
nonchalant manner in the world: “Oh, we side, the full story of Jim’s “ guileless visit.” 
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He intended to reprove his son’s forward- 
ness, but he did not, for when he reached the 
home gateway that night Jim came flying out 
of the door bare-headed, and rushed down 
the snowy drive to meet him, waving a letter 
above his head and pleading, “Oh, daddy, do 
let me go!” 

One glance at his cheeks and eyes toid the 
experienced parent that it would be useless to 
talk prudence to him then. So, overlooking his 
son’s thoughtlessness in rushing out into the 
cold air without at least his hat, he pulled 
open his overcoat, tucked the ecstatically wrig- 


THE LITTLE BOY. 
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gling boy inside, and held out his hand for the 
letter. It was short but sweet : 


My DEAR LITTLE Boy: This is to thank you for 
the “ cracker-jack” (I think that’s the name) time you 
and your jolly little cousin gave me. It is also to say 
that I saw Hawes this afternoon, and he tells me that 
reports from the fishing club indicate that August will 
be the time he and I shall choose for our trip. Remem- 
ber, I am counting on your joining us, and shall not !et 
you off for anything but a really incredibly good reason 
—reason, you notice, not excuse. 

Can’t you bring the Big Boy along? 

Cordially your friend, 
THE LITTLE Boy, 








There ence was an old Goosey Gander, 


Whese smile 


became bicnder and blander, 


‘Till it teok in, they said, 
‘The whale top of his head , 


As arevnd he did 
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PROVING A STATEMENT. 


By ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 


STANDS for cat,” 
Said Johnny Pratt, 
“ And this is how I show it: 


I put on ears ; 


It then appears 
Just how I chanced to know it.” 


JAPANESE ATHLETICS FOR AMERICAN BOYS. 


By H. Irvinc HANcock. 


More than twenty-five hundred years ago 
there sprang into existence, in Japan, an order 
of knights who were known as the samurai. To 
them was imparted all the learning, the, polite 
breeding, and the forms of superiority that mark 
the gentleman. They were skilled in arms and 
versed in the arts of war, for they were the em- 
peror’s fighting-men, and none but they were 
allowed to bear arms. 

As there could not always be war on hand, 
and as it was considered beneath the dignity 
of the samurai to go into any ordinary call- 
ings, it came about naturally that these little 
knights found much idle time on their hands. 
Being men of war, they turned their attention 
to athletic feats. One among the samurai con- 
ceived the idea of learning, by practice, the 
location of every sensitive nerve and muscle in 
the body. After that he discovered all the 
joints of the bones that could be seized in such 
a Way as to give momentary power over the mus- 
cles of an adversary. He practised with his fel- 
low samurai, and thus by degrees was developed 
the most wonderful system of athletics known 
in the world. The Japanese call this work iw- 
jitsu. The deft pressures applied in the prac- 
tice of jiu-jitsu produce only momentary pain 
but do not really injure the muscles or nerves. 
In all other things the Japanese are the most 


polite people in the world; so it follows that 
even in their fighting they have developed a 
humane yet effective method of self-defense. 
They do not strike out with the clenched fist, 
and seek to bruise, as do the Anglo-Saxons in 
their boxing contests. 

A knowledge of jiu-jitsu enables one almost 
instantly to convince his opponent that it is use- 
less to fight. There are now schools of jiu-jitsu 
everywhere in Japan. Every soldier, sailor, and 
policeman is obliged to perfect himself in the 
system. A Japanese policeman, possessed of 
the art, has been known singie-handed to re- 
duce to submission and to take to the police- 
station four sturdy sailors of a foreign Asiatic 
squadron. 

But it is not merely as a means of gentlemanly 
self-defense that jiu-jitsu is to be considered. 
The system is undoubtedly the best one that 
has ever been devised for developing strength, 
and it is this feature of it which I wish to de- 
scribe to the young readers of St. NICHOLAs. 
While associated with the troops of other na- 
tions during the advance of the allies on Peking 
in 1900, the Japanese troops proved themselves 
in many cases able to march farther than the 
best American or English troops. President 
Roosevelt, who is a firm believer in all decorous 
athletic sports, is said to have devoted some of 
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his recreation-time during the last two or three 
years to the study and practice of this wonder- 
ful Japanese system. 

First of all, suppose we look into the feat 
which the Japanese consider the very best one 
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ways. They next clasp hands, interlacing the 
fingers and securing a good grip. The feet are 
spread far apart, and each throws his chest 
against the other’s. Now, balancing on the 
balls of the feet, and holding the arms as tense 
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“ STRUGGLE.” 








for hardening muscles and increasing endur- 
ance. It is known among them by a name that 
may be translated as the “struggle.” Two 
boys of as nearly equal height, weight, and 
strength as possible should engage in this. 
Girls, however, may try this and most of the 
other exercises with as much physical profit as 
their brothers. The two opponents take posi- 
tion with arms stretched out horizontally side- 


as possible, each strives to push the other away 
from him. Almost every muscle in the body 
will be brought into play in this struggle. 

After awhile, as the exercise continues, one 
of the opponents will gain the advantage and 
push his fellow back inch by inch. When the 
victor is sure that he has won, he should bring 
his adversary’s wrists down before him by means 
of a quick jerk and push him to the wall of the 
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room.. This conflict is exhausting and should 
not be extended beyond a minute’s time for be- 
ginners, and not even those who have practised 
it for months should be allowed to stretch the 
time beyond two minutes. A rest, devoted to 
deep breathing, will be found necessary after 
each struggle, and not more than three or four 
such trials are advisable in one day’s work. 

In order to secure the best grip with the 
hands in the “struggle” and in the other ex- 
ercises that are to be described, it is necessary 
to strengthen the hands and wrists to the great- 
est extent. When seated at a desk or table, 
hold the hand perpendicular to the wooden 
surface. Strike rapidly up and down with the 
lower edge of the hand, as if chopping with 
a hatchet. By “lower edge” is meant the lit- 
tle finger side of the hand. The thumb edge 
is indicated by the word “upper.” When the 
lower edge of the hand has been sufficiently ex- 
ercised, strike the upper edge against the bot- 
tom of the desk-top. It is sufficient to exercise 
one hand at a time, and this may be almost un- 
consciously accomplished while reading or 
studying. The same work may be carried on 
against the arm of a chair. At first it is much 
better to strike the edges of the hands lightly 
against the surface used. After a while it is pos- 
sible to strike forcibly without fatigue or pain. 
In Japan some masters of the art can take up 
a stick of wood an inch in thickness and break 
it in two with a single blow by merely striking 
hard enough with the lower edge of the hand. 

It is possible, after a few weeks of practice, 
to double or treble the former muscular strength 
of the thumbs and fingers. Clench the fists as 
if about to strike a blow; next spread the thumbs 
and fingers as far apart as possible. Repeat this 
with as much speed as regularity of movement 
permits, and continue for two or three minutes 
at a time. 

Strength of wrist is acquired more readily 
through jiu-jitsu than by ordinary means of 
physical training. Simply hold the arms hori- 
zontally forward, fists clenched and palms up- 
ward. Move the fists only upward and down- 
ward, as far in each direction as it may be 
done. After a full minute of this, twist the fists 
from side to side, and not only the wrist but 
the whole arm will become more muscular. 
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Now here is a little bit of strategy that is at 
once the most harmless and amusing as well 
as one of the most effective things in the way of 
self-defense. Let the opponent with whom you 
are practising reach out for you with his hands, 
or else ask him to attempt to strike you. Thrust 
both arms between his, take a firm grip upon 
the lapels of his coat, and pull his coat off and 
downward over his shoulders until the sleeves 
are brought down so that the shoulders of the 
coat are held securely just above the elbows. 
So simple is this trick that any boy can hold 
at utter disadvantage a fellow-contestant who 
possesses twice his strength. 

We will now turn to Japanese feats that 
are used to strengthen rapidly the arms and in- 
crease the size and power of their muscles, 
Stand side by side, facing in opposite directions, 
with arms extended straight out. Cross your 
extended arm with the opponent’s arm, the 
point of contact in each arm being midway 
between elbow and shoulder. Still keeping the 
arm straight out, try to swing your companion 
around. He must keep his arm in a straight 
line, employing just enough strength to offer 
fair resistance. Then the opponent should be 
given his opportunity to force your arm around 
in the same way. Five or six exercises of this 
kind for each contestant should be enough at 
any one time. The work should never be 
carried to a point that will cause labored 
breathing. After a rest go through similar work 
with the forearms opposed at a point midway 
between wrist and elbow. Then the same work 
may be done by opposing wrists. When these 
arm exercises have been faithfully carried out 
for a few weeks, there is no reason why any 
boy should have to confess to owning puny 
arms. Japanese masters of jiu-jitsu often have 
slender arms, but the strength in them is truly 
wonderful. 

Here is another exercise: Hold the arms slant- 
ingly down before you, and clasp your oppo- 
nent’s hands with the fingers tightly interlaced. 
One of the young gymnasts should try to force 
the other’s arms upward and backward over the 
opponent’s head. The work should be done 
slowly and be met by as much resistance as pos- 
sible. Three or four repetitions of this exercise 
are all that are desirable at one time, as you 
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will soon discover. On another day the exer- 
cise may be varied by clasping hands with arms 
at the sides and endeavoring to force the oppo- 
nent’s hands back of him past his hips. Prac- 
tice like this will accomplish more to build up 
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gerous practice of lifting very heavy weights. 
It should always be remembered that rest must 
be taken after each exercise. While resting try 
deep breathing. Stand erect, though not in a 
strained position, and at each breath draw the 

















A SIMPLE TRICK, 














a manly arm than can be effected with the ex- 
penditure of far more time in Indian-club and 
dumb-bell drills. 

In this first article the author has described two 
tricks of self-defense, and has explained a sys- 
tem of physical training that will make any boy 
strong who is not at the outset an absolute weak- 
ling. The Japanese, although men of very small 
stature, are among the strongest in the world. 
Any boy of fourteen or fifteen who will faith- 
fully practise their system of producing strength 
will find himself, at the end of a few months, 
able to cope in feats of power with the average 
man of twenty-five ; and all this without the dan- 


abdomen in and throw the chest out. As the 
breath is exhaled, let the chest fall inward again 
and the abdomen outward. From twenty min- 
utes to half an hour is a long enough time to 
devote to jiu-jitsu, and this includes the time 
spent in breathing during rests—for deep, cor- 
rect breathing is in itself one of the best exer- 
cises possible. In inhaling draw the breath 
through either the nostrils or the mouth, as 
preferred; in exhaling always let the breath 
escape through the mouth. 

The next article will describe additional feats 
for increasing strength, learned by the writer in 
Japan. 


(To be continued.) 
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COMEDY IN WAX. 


(Begun in the November number.) 





By B. L. FARJEON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 


Tuey proceeded in a body, Mme. Tussaud 
heading the procession and showing the way 
with the bull’s-eye lantern. Marybud Lodge 
and grounds formed quite a little estate, occu- 
pying about twenty-five acres, and it took the 
queer company several minutes to skirt the 
wall, which, as Lucy had informed them, com- 
pletely inclosed the property. . The servants’ 
door at the back was of solid oak, and there 
was not a chink to peep through; neither was 
there any loophole in the stone wall through 
which they could peer into the grounds. 

“We must carry the place by assault,” said 
Oliver Cromwell. 

“ An we had a battering-ram with us,” said 
Richard I, “ the task would be much simpler.” 

“ We will hammer on the postern,” said Guy 
Fawkes, “and when it is opened, though but 
the tenth part of an inch, I, being to the fore, 
will push my way in and slay the seneschal.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Lucy. “It would be 
cruel—cruel! Poor old Rowley has the rheu- 
matism.” 

“ Being old and rheumatic,” said Richard IIT, 
with a sardonic smile, “he is the more easily 
disposed of. One twist of his neck with these 
fingers, and there ’s an end of him.” 

“No, no, no!” Lucy continued to protest. 
“You must not hurt poor Rowley.” And then 
she said passionately: “I believe all I have 
read about you— yes, I do. So there!” 

“If we made our presence known,” said 
Cromwell, “would not one of the maids re- 
spond to our summons ? ” 

“No, sir. Rowley always opens the door at 
night.” 

“What post doth Rowley hold, sweetheart ?” 
asked Henry VIII. 

“ He is our gardener, please your Majesty.” 

“ As none of our plans seem to suit this fro- 
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ward minx,” said Richard III, “ we will set fire 
to the place and roast the inmates in their 
beds.” 

“You monster, you monster!” sobbed Lucy. 
“ Oh, why did you let such a cruel king come 
along, Mme. Tussaud ?” 

“Don’t distress yourself, child,” said the old 
lady. “No one shall be hurt.” 

“An we had picks,” said Richard I, “ we 
could make a subterranean passage.” 

“ There is no time for that,” said Mme. Tus- 
saud. “ Besides, we have no picks.” 

“Ts there a scaling-ladder at hand?” asked 
Cromwell. 

At mention of a scaling-ladder Mme. Tus- 
saud looked up at Loushkin. “Can you see 
over the wall, Loushkin ?” 

“ Very nearly,” he replied, tiptoeing. “ It is 
too dark to see much, but it looks to me as if 
the ground was higher on the other side.” 

“T have it,” said Mme. Tussaud. 
must climb the garden wall.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Queen Elizabeth. “We 
are not cats.” 

“There is no other way. Loushkin shall be 
our ladder. We will climb up on his shoulders, 
step upon the wall, and jump into the grounds.” 

“Well said, madame; an excellent device!” 
exclaimed Henry VIII. 

“No device is excellent,” said Queen Eliza. 
beth, frowning, “ with the rabble looking on.” 

“ Rabble!” exclaimed Mary Queen of Scots, 
bridling up. “ Rabble thyself, madame!” 

“ Have a care, Mary,” said Elizabeth, warn- 
“The headsman waits for 


“ We 


ingly, in answer. 
our behest.” 

“He is my executioner, Elizabeth,” inter- 
posed Mme. Tussaud, “and obeys no orders 
but mine. What is resolved upon must be car- 
ried out. Can any one suggest a better plan 
for obtaining entrance ?” 

“ There is no better,” said Richard I. “ Our 
royal cousin must needs forego her scruples.” 
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“We yield to superior force,” replied the 
haughty queen ; “ but nath’less we will not for- 
get. A day will come!” 

*«* But now to get over the wall,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, interrupting. “ Lucy, can the first per- 
son who enters the grounds unlock the gate from 
the inside?” 

“No, ma’am. Papa takes the keys into his 
bedroom every night.” 

“Then there is no alternative. Richard of 
the Lion Heart will kindly show the way. He 
will be able to assist the ladies down when they 
stand upon the wall.” 

Loushkin placed himself in position, and 
Richard I climbed up his body, stepped upon 
the wall, and jumped into the grounds. 

“Shall we go next?” asked Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

“If you please, your Majesty,” said Mme. 
Tussaud. 

In a moment the royal lady was standing on 
the top of the wall. 

“Jump!” cried Richard I, from within the 
grounds. 

“Would we were there to catch thee!” 
shouted Henry VIII, as Mary disappeared. 

“ Now you, Julie,” said Mme. Tussaud to 
Mme. Sainte Amaranthe. 

Kissing her fingers to the company, the young 
beauty climbed vivaciously up to Loushkin’s 
shoulders and sprang over the wall like a bird. 

“The gentlemen will go next,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, “and will settle the order of prece- 
dence among themselves.” 

Cromwell stepped forward, but was pushed 
aside by Richard III, who, with the scornful 
remark, “ First the lords, then the commons,” 
was soon over the garden wall, despite his in- 
firmity. Charles II yielded precedence to 
Henry VIII, who, being fat and scant of breath, 
begged his assistance. 

“ Give me a leg up, Charles,” he said, “ and 
be tender with me an thou lovest me.” 

“Yes, Charles,” said Mme. Tussaud, “ get 
down on thy knees and serve as a step for Henry 
—i’ faith, he is too heavily accoutred to climb 
up there alone! Dear me, how natural it is 
to drop into the quaint speech of these dear 
old celebrities ! ” 

It was with difficulty that he reached Loush- 


kin’s shoulders, but he laughed good-humoredly 
all the time, and laughed the more when, in 
taking the jump, he alighted atop of Richard 
III and sent him sprawling. 


” 


“A murrain on thee!” growled Richard, 





«**GIVE ME A LEG UP, CHARLES,’ SAID HENRY VIII.” 


rubbing his shins. ‘“Canst not see where thou 
art leaping ?” 

“Murrain in thy throat, thou misshapen 
knave!” roared Henry. “Keep a civil tongue 
in thy head, thou saucy king, and take a jest 
in good part when it is served on thee!” 

Knowing he was not a favorite and would 
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be outmatched if it came to blows, Richard 
deemed it prudent not to pursue the quarrel. 
Then Charles II, Cromwell, and Hougua joined 
the company in the grounds. 

The headsman came next, and after him Guy 
Fawkes, who had stood in the rear, biting his 
nails. 

“Will your Majesty follow?” said Mme. 
Tussaud, with great deference. 

“ An it must be, it must,” replied Elizabeth, 
gathering up her skirts. “Tom of the Thumb, 
I will make a stepping-stone of thee.” 

Tom looked rather serious at this, and whis- 
pered aside to Mme. Tussaud, “ Pick up the 
pieces, and let the green grass wave over my 
grave.” Nevertheless he bent his back, mur- 
muring quietly to himself, “ This beats Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh”; and after repeated efforts Eliza- 
beth reached the garden wall and with a great 
deal of fuss was lifted safely down. There re- 
mained now only Loushkin, Tom Thumb, Lucy, 
and Mme. Tussaud. 

“T have .been thinking,” said the old lady, 
“that it will never do to leave the post-office 
van in the lane. It would cause inquiries to 
be made, and we might be discovered.” 

“ There is an old stable belonging to papa a 
little way down,” said Lucy. “It is not used 
for anything, and is quite empty. We have a 
nicer stable inside our grounds.” 

“That will do capitally; we will put the 
horses and van in there.” 

“ But there is no corn for them to eat.” 

“I will give them a touch of my magic cane. 
Then they will not need any corn.” 

Loushkin led the horses into the stable, 
Mme. Tussaud gave them the magic touch, and 
the door was secured. Then Loushkin lifted 
Tom Thumb, Mme. Tussaud, and Lucy over 
the wall, and climbed over it himself. The 
entire party was now within the grounds. 


CHAPTER X. 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


From where they stood they could see, 
through the trees and bushes, the outlines of 
the dwelling-house, about a hundred yards away. 
It was a large, odd-looking building, dating back 
to the seventeenth century, and, as additions 
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had been made from time to time, a wing here 
and a wing there, without any regard to archi- 
tectural design, it presented a very straggling 
appearance. There were banks and beds of 
flowers about, from which a pleasant perfume 
arose, and a number of trees; and in front of 
the porch was a nice patch of level grass, upon 
which was a lawn-tennis net. Richard III 
stumbled over the pegs, which set him growling 
and fuming, and most of the others to smiling. 

“ Everybody is asleep, I suppose,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, peering up at the windows; and Lucy 
replied they were sure to be. “We must get 
in somehow. Where does Rowley sleep?” 

“At the back of the house; and Flip sleeps 
in the room with him.” 

“Who is Flip?” 

“The Odd Boy. He helps Rowley in the 
garden, and we call him the Odd Boy because 
he is the only one we keep.” 

“A very good reason. We will go to the 
back door, and you shall wake Rowley. We 
will keep out of sight until the door is opened. 
Then I will explain.” 

“ And if Master Rowley be not satisfied with 
the explanation,” said Richard III, “we will 
undertake to make him so.” 

“T will have no violence,” said Mme. Tus- 
saud; “I have given my promise.” 

“ Promises are but words,” said the scheming 
meddler. 

“ When a promise is made it must be kept, 
Richard,” said Mme. Tussaud, “and I will 
take good care that my promises are kept.” 

“ Bully for you, madam,” said Tom Thumb ; 
“the American Eagle waves its flag over you. 
The more I see of you, Richard Three, the 
more I don’t like you. You are not popular, 
king, with T. T., nor with the company gener- 
ally, if I am a judge of human nature. Three 
cheers for Richmond! Oh, you may frown! I 
guess I can take the starch out of you. Do you 
know what Sweet Will says of you? 


“ A bloody tyrant, and a homicide ; 
One raised in blood, and one in blood established. 


That ’s your record, Richard Three, in black 
and white—a plagued sight of black, and not 
much white to speak of.” 

This defiant speech was spoken while they 
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were walking to the back door, at which they 
now paused; and Lucy, advancing, rapped on 
it till she had made herself heard within. 

“Who be there?” a voice cried from the 
room. “If it be burglars, bide a bit till I get 
my gun.” 

“ No, Rowley, no,” Lucy cried softly; “don’t 
get your gun. It is n't burglars. Open the 
door— quick!” 

“La me!” the same voice exclaimed. 
that you, little missy ?” 

“Yes, Rowley, yes. Do open the door!” 

“ Bide a bit, missy, till I get my candle. 
Flip, you raskel, git up, or I ‘Il leather ye.” 
Those outside now saw through the window 
the glimmer of the candle Rowley had lighted. 
“T sha’n’t be a minute, missy; but, ’eaven and 
earth, what be the matter? Be the house 
afire?” 

He opened the door and stood there, half 
dressed, shading the candle with his hand. 
The Odd Boy, in his bare feet, stood behind 
him. Lucy stepped into the room and kept 
her back to the door. 

“Tt be little missy, surely,” said Rowley, an 
old man with the gardener’s stoop in his bones, 
which were allcurves. “ Well, well—a feather ’d 
upsetme. Land o’ mercy, who be these?” For 
the celebrities were now slowly filing in, one after 
another, and Rowley retreated to the extreme 
end of the room in a state of terror, while the 
Odd Boy bolted under the bed and howled. 

“They are my friends, Rowley,” said Lucy, 
speaking very rapidly. “ Please don’t cry out, 
or papa will be angry, and you will get me into 
trouble. You would n’t do that, would you, 
Rowley ?” 

“ N-n-noa, missy,” Rowley managed to an- 
swer, with chattering teeth. 

“Flip, be quiet!” cried Lucy. “If you keep 
on whining, papa will give you notice, and then 
what will your mother do?” 

“ Be I asleep or awake ?” exclaimed Rowley. 
“Come out o’ that, Flip, and give me a pinch. 
That ’ll do, ye young rapscallion! I be awake, 
surely.” 

“ Now, Rowley, be good —you ’ve always 
been good to me.” 

“ Thank ye, missy, but I be a kind o’ flab- 
bergasted with all these grand folk at this time 
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o’ the morning. Where ’d ye all come from, if 
I do not make too bold in asking ?” 

“ From London, Rowley.” 

“ From Lunnon —all the way from Lunnon! 
No, I be n’t awake; I be asleep.” 

“ Let me explain,” said Mme. Tussaud, step- 
ping forward. “ Miss Lucy has given you a 
very good character —” 

“ Thank ye, missy, thank ye.” 

“ And looks upon you as her friend —” 

“T be that surely. I ’d do anything in the 
world for missy ; but doan’t her feyther know—” 

“ Her father knows nothing,” said Mme. Tus- 
saud. “He’s an unreasonable, obstinate old 
gentleman — ” 

“ Ay, ay; you’re not fur off there, my lady.” 

“ And is bent upon making everybody miser- 
able —” 

Here Lucy broke in with her fresh, eager 
voice: “You know, of course, Rowley, that 
Lydia hates the monster — Mr. Lorimer Grim- 
weed, I mean —” 

“That be a fact — and so do I, missy.” 

“And so do we all,” said Mme. Tussaud. 
“Do we not, celebrities ?” 

With the exception of Richard ITI, they cried 
as with one voice, “ We do!” 

“Good! but not so loud next time,” warned 
the Little Old Woman in Black. 

“And we all like Harry Bower, do we not, 
celebrities ? ” 

“ We do!” —this in a hoarse whisper. 

“You doan’t say, missy,” said Rowley, “that 
all these grand folk be friends o’ Mr. Bower's?” 

“They are, Rowley —all of them.” 

Then, as though she were directing a band of 
musicians, Mme. Tussaud turned to the celebri- 
ties and waved her cane, whereupon they said, 
as before, “ We are!” 

“ Then plagued if they be n’t friends o’ mine, 
and there ’s my fist on it.” 

He held out his horny hand, but the only 
one who showed a disposition to take it was 
Tom Thumb, who, jumping up and darting for- 
ward, said: 

“ For one and all, old man. Shake!” 

“So, as we are determined,” continued Mme. 
Tussaud, “that Miss Lydia shall not be made 
miserable by that Grimweed man, we have 
come down to bring her papa to reason.” 
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Rowley slowly shook his head. “ It be more 
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“ Ay, my lady,” said the devoted old man. 


than any one can do, my lady. It’s unpossible. “TI ‘Il stand by little missy and Miss Lyddy 


Why, he knows what ’s good for everybody through thick and thin.” 


better than anybody. Bring measter to reason ! 
’'T ain’t to be done. ’T ain’t to be done.” 


“On thy knees and swear it!” roared 


Henry VIII, striding forward and clapping his 


“AND EVERY ONE WAS AS JOLLY AS JOLLY COULD BE.” (SEE PAGE 247.) 


“We shall see. We are not going to hurt 
Mr. Scarlett—- we have too much respect for 
him. But we have zo respect for the Grim- 
weed man, and should not mind hurting Aim a 
little — only a little —just enough to make him 
understand. And so that Lydia and Lucy may 
be happy, we want you to help us.” 

“You will, won’t you, Rowley?” said Lucy. 
“You would n’t break my heart—and Lydia’s!” 

“Break your hearts, missy! Why, I be 
ready to lay down my life for ye.” 

“Then you will do what we wish you to do?” 

“ Ay, that I will.” 

“ And what we tell you to do,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, “ that you will faithfully do?” 


hand on Rowley’s shoulder, who shook as 
though he had been seized by an ague. 

“Yes, do, Rowley, for my sake,” pleaded 
Lucy, and whispered in the old fellow’s ear: 
“You must n’t mind the way they speak; it ’s 
the way they ’ve been brought up.” 

Rowley dropped on his knees with a “ Marcy! 
Marcy! What will be the end o’ me?” 

“Dost thou swear to be faithful and true?” 
demanded Henry. 

“ Say ‘ Yes, your Majesty,’” whispered Lucy. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” stammered the fear- 
stricken gardener. 

“°T is well. 
shall grace the Tower gates. 


,” 


Play us false and thy head 
And thou, Flip 
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of the Odd, down on thy marrow-bones and 
swear!” 

Down flopped the Odd Boy by Rowley’s side. 
Mme. Tussaud would have intervened, but 
Henry waved her aside, saying: 

“We play not quite the part of mice, Mme. 
la Tussaud. Doth our royal dignity count for 
naught? Hath the varlet sworn, ma belle?” 

“Yes, sire,” Lucy replied. “I answer for 
them both.” 

“Thou art wise beyond thy years, sweet- 
heart, and these faithful servitors shall be re- 
warded. Rise, Sir Rowley. We attach thee 
and Flip of the Odd to our royal person. Lead 
the way to the banqueting-hall and set before 
us thy choicest viands.” 

“ My goodness gracious, Rowley,” exclaimed 
Lucy, “‘ King Henry has made you a knight!” 

“ What be that, missy ?” asked Rowley, rising 
from his knees. “Nothing bad, I hope. Doan’t 
ye be telling me it ’s something bad, doan’t ye 
now!” 

“No, it’s nothing bad. You are Sir Row- 
ley. Oh, how funny! What wi// papa say? 
And where ’s your sword and shield? Sir 
Rowley, if you please, we are all very hungry. 
Is there anything in the larder? ” 

“There be always something in the larder, 
missy,” he answered, bewildered by the expla- 
nation ; “ but ’t is more than I dare to do, to go 
there without Mrs, Peckham’s leave, and there ’s 
no getting her at this time o’ night. She keeps 
her door locked, and sleeps like a top. She ’s 
mighty particular about her kitchen, missy, as 
you know.” 

“Yes; but you ’ll do what we want, Rowley, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course he will,” said Mme. Tussaud, 
answering for him. “Show the way, Lucy.” 

*T hope you won’t mind eating your supper 
in the kitchen,” said the little girl, turning to 
the celebrities. “ The banqueting-hall—I mean 
the dining-room — is under papa’s bedroom, and 
we might disturb him.” 

“Let us go, let us go,” said Henry. 
are famishing.” 

Thither they proceeded, the Odd Boy going 
first with a candle; and after the gas was 
lighted the celebrities made themselves so much 
at home that Mrs. Peckham, the cook, would 
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have gone into hysterics had she witnessed the 
scene. The kitchen was a picture Of neatness. 
Everything was in apple-pie order. The floor 
was swept clean, the hearth brushed up, the 
tables and dressers sweet with the last vigorous 
scrub, the saucepans, the dish-covers, the fry- 
ing and stewing pans, and every tin and cop- 
per utensil shone like silver and gold. Cups 
and saucers, plates, dishes, mugs, jugs, knives, 
forks, and spoons — there was not a single arti- 
cle where it ought not to have been. You 
might have eaten off the floor and been none 
the worse for it. 

Three cats witnessed the entrance of the in- 
vaders, a black, a tortoise-shell, and a white 
Persian. For the last of these, cook made a 
bed every night in a basket lined with flannel. 
The two feline commoners purred when the 
gas was lighted, and made themselves quite 
friendly with the company, rubbing their heads 
against the royal visitors as though they had 
been on intimate terms for years. The fat and 
indolent Persian did not move from her warm 
couch, but merely blinked her eyes and gazed 
indifferently at the intruders through her half- 
closed lids. 

Here occurred an exciting episode which set 
the party incommotion. The three lady celeb 
rities began to scream loudly, and jumping on 
the kitchen table, pointed with terrified looks to 
a nimble little mouse trying its best to escape 
from the room. By the time the gentlemen 
had armed themselves with pokers, tongs, and 
shovels the creature had disappeared, and the 
ladies were prevailed upon to be seated ; but as 
there were only two chairs in the kitchen the 
company was obliged to sit upon the table. 
This adventure happily ended, plates, dishes, 
knives and forks, and spoons and glasses were 
taken from the dresser-shelves and drawers, and 
then Lucy and Rowley and the Odd Boy and 
Mme. Tussaud, and of course Tom Thumb, ran 
in and out of the larder, fetching everything 
eatable that could be found, and laying it before 
the celebrities. 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear me!” thought Lucy; 
“what wi/? Peckham say when she comes 
down to cook the breakfast, and what wou/d 
she say now if she peeped into the room ? 
Oh, how she would stare!” 
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The sight would have made any one stare. 
It is not every day that Henry VIII can be 
seen sitting on a kitchen table between a fash- 
jonable French beauty and a Scottish queen, 
sharing a roast chicken with them, giving them 
the titbits, and, like a gallant monarch, eating 
the drumsticks himself; nor Queen Elizabeth 
with a dish of pigeon-pie on her lap, which 
she was enjoying greatly ; nor Richards I and 
III and Charles II and Oliver Cromwell dis- 
posing of great slices of ham and beef; nor 
Guy Fawkes and a Russian giant, whose head 
touched the ceiling, reveling in the remains of 
a beefsteak-pudding! Houqua, with a pair of 
chop-sticks, which he took from the folds of 
his padded robe (where he seemed to keep a 
general store), was dexterously eating a dish 
of boiled rice like a conjuror. General Tom 
Thumb was engaged in cutting a piece from a 
big cherry-pie ; and the Executioner of the good 
old days was heartily munching bread and 
cheese, while his eyes glared through his mask. 
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No, indeed! Even in Guildhall such a sight 
could not be seen at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. 

And how they all enjoyed it! And how gra- 
ciously Queen Elizabeth bent over Tom Thumb 
as, upon one knee, he gallantly offered her a gen- 
erous share of his cherry-pie. And what subdued 
laughter and clapping of hands at the discom- 
fiture of Richard III and Guy Fawkes when 
they tried to filch choice morsels from their 
neighbors’ plates! And how Henry called for 
more, and then for something to wash it down! 
There was a nine-gallon cask of cider in the 
larder, which was immediately laid under con- 
tribution; and everything was going on swim- 
mingly, and every one was as jolly as jolly 
could be, when all at once Lucy held up her 
hand and cried : 

“ Hush!” 

They all stopped and listened. 
of soft footsteps fell upon their ears. 

Somebody was coming downstairs ! 


The sound 


(To be continued.) 





A MODEST REQUEST. 





“HO, MR. ZIMMERMANN! STAND STILL A MINUTE, PLEASE, WON’T YOU, AND LET US HAVE'A TEETER?” 
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Far, far away, beside the Nile, 

Where dwells the sacred crocodile 

(Nor ever wore so wide a smile 
The fabled fierce chimera !), 

The pillars and the porticos 

Of Nepthah’s princely house arose, 

Three thousand years, as I suppose, 
Before our modern era. 


And there, one hot Egyptian noon, 

His guests, arriving late or soon, 
He met with welcome hearty ; 

For Nepthah and his lady gay 

Were giving on this summer’s day, 

In their antique but graceful way, 
A little dinner-party. 
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That was not much to them, you know. 

And though he built a sphinx or two 

When he had nothing else to do, 

The obelisk was quite the thing, 

All nicely carved with disk and ring. 
To guard a mension stately. 








Here, one by one, the guests rode in, 
With curricle or palanquin. 
How bad the walking must have been, 
Just when the Nile’s receding flood 
Had covered all the land with mud, 

I leave you to conjecture! 











The ladies came with parasols, 
And chains and rings and fol-de-rols, 
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Near by were palm and tamarisk, 
And in their midst an obelisk 

The prince had bought but lately ; 
For pyramids, along the Nile, 
Had been considered out of style 
For quite a long (Egyptian) while — 
A thousand years, perhaps, or so ; 





And dangling beetles by the score 

(A very stylish bug of yore!), 

And braided chignons, too, they wore, 
Of wondrous architecture. 


The men were — well, in evening dress, 
Of cut peculiar, I confess, 
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And, make no doubt, domestic ; 
Each proud and splendid in a big 
Egyptian kind of periwig, 

And on his brow, serene, unmoved, 
That lofty calm by kings approved, 
A gravity majestic. 


Their brows, with oil politely wet 

(I ’m glad it ’s not the custom 
yet !), 

With lovely garlands, too, were set, 














Of lotus and papyrus ; 
And in the parlor soon they sat, 
Engaged in hieroglyphic chat — 
If we could only talk like that, 
How people would admire us! 


Meantime, by bitter feelings rent, 

While all within were well content, 

The scion of this noble house 

By Nepthah and his careful spouse 
Was from the feast excluded. 

No comfort his but — sorry day ! — 

A cooky made with caraway, 

Which in his listless fingers lay. 

He leaned, in clothing somewhat scant 

(His costume is not now extant), 

Against the wall’s convenient slant, 
And on his miseries brooded. 


Within the parlor’s perfumed bowers 
Those happy guests would sit for hours, 
All smelling of their lotus-flowers. 
And lovely music there would be, 
And dancing, too, and jugglery, 
Beheld by every flunky ! 
While he, forsooth, was not allowed 
To mingle in the festive crowd, 
Where chattered, quite sedate and proud, 
His mother’s favorite monkey ! 


At dinner-time, oh, luscious juice — 
He smelled it now —of roasted goose! 
There would be game, with onions girt, ° 
And watermelon for dessert, 

And cakes all sweet and crumby. 
His aunts and uncles would be there, 
His parents, in a double chair, 
His grandma, too, all painted red — 
For though, good lady, she was dead, 


“DELIBERATELY HE SQUEEZED IT!” 


They did not mind a thing like that, 
But fondly, where she should have sat, 
Placed her beloved mummy ! 


Now Amnes was a lovely boy, 
His princely parents’ pride and joy, 
If we indeed may trust ’em ; 

















“* PRINCE NEPTHAH FROM THE TABLE FLEW.” 


His little nose was nice and straight, 
Like Pharaohs’ of an early date ; 
And though we can discover but 
His profile in this little cut, 
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His eye, you see, is clear and wide, 
And we must hope he was supplied 
W'th one upon the other side, 
And that he did not always go 
With both feet in a line, although 
The artist represents it so, 

As was their playful custom. 


At school he learned arithmetic, 
And measuring rivers with a stick ; 
And if, when teachers failed to look, 
He sometimes scribbled in his book, 
Why, who can little Amnes blame, 
When all his family did the same, 
Like good and true Egyptians ? 
They scribbled up their parlor walls, 
Their tombs, their temples, and their 
halls, 
And quarried columns by the ton, 


And set them up, just for the fun 
Of putting on inscriptions. 


But now, bereft of all employ, 

The prince was still a little boy, 

And Satan, then as now, could find 

Some mischief still, an idle mind 
And idle hands bestirring. 

As lorn and lonely Amnes sat, 

He all at once espied a cat 

‘That curled near by upon a mat, 
And coaxed her to him, purring. 


Now little boys in Egypt land 


| Were early taught to understand 
| The cat was sacred, tooth and claw, 


From velvet ear to cushioned paw, 
A thing to hold in reverent awe — 
Alas for him who teased it! 
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But Tabby’s tail was thick and soft ; 
With yearning he had marked it oft, 
And now — temptation was too great: 
He grasped — oh, awful to relate, 
Regardless of his future fate, 
Deliberately he squeezed it! 


Within the hall the feast was spread, 
The guests filed in, by Nepthah led, 


Her ladies, coming up in rows, 

Held lotus-blossoms to her nose, 

While ran the guests, in panic wild, 

To seek and seize the erring child 
Whose fault their feast had tainted. 


But Amnes, listening from without, 
Felt, all too late, a fearful doubt, 
Beheld his crime atrocious ; 














“THE WANDERER, SEATED PITEOUS 
UPON A CHILL SARCOPHAGUS.” 


The view was more than pleasing, 
When on the air, so calm but now, 
There rose a shrill and dreadful Miaow / 
That drove the color from each brow, 

Their blood with horror freezing. 


Too well that anguished wail they knew! 
Prince Nepthah from the table flew, 
The princess screamed and fainted. 


And gripping Tabby close, for fear 
That she might tell,— the cats, we hear, 
In Egypt were precocious,— 


Rose up and fled. The barn, the pond, 
The brimming granaries beyond — 

These would not do for hiding! 
The sphinxes, looming vast and dim, 
Looked dumb reproach and scorn on him! 
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Alas! 
Then all at once he stopped. 
A thought into his head had popped: 
There was a place whose friendly gloom 
For him and Tabby too had room, 
A cheerful spot — his father’s tomb, 
The prince’s own providing. 


Upon the hill, not far away, 
This crown of Nepthah’s splendor lay ; 
And here they found, when twilight fell 
(For not a sphinx, it seems, would tell), 
The wanderer, seated piteous 
Upon a chill sarcophagus. 

“Myson!” And Nepthah would, I wis, 
Have something said that looked like this: 
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Well might young Amnes fear him! 
But suddenly upon the wall 
The angry father’s glance did fall, 
And there, portrayed in lively tints, 
Amazed, he saw /imse/f, the prince! 
His wife, too, in her Sunday chintz, 
Both smiling sweetly as they could 
On Amnes, who before them stood 
Angelically mild and good, 

With pussy purring near him. 


“ What!” Nepthah cried. “ My dear, ’t is 
Us!” 
(For even princes stumble thus.) 
“ The likenesses are marvelous ! 
And see, his brush is in his hand! 
I quake —I fear to understand ! 
My noble boy, you painted shat?” 
Forgotten was the injured cat, 
The horrid deed that he had done, 
As, weeping, they embraced their son, 
His genius recognizing ; 
He too, an honored hero now, 
Had garlands for his gifted brow,— 








‘*HAD GARLANDS FOR HIS GIFTED BROW.” 


A lotus-flower to smell, I trow,— 

And home was borne in happy state, 

Where, with the rest, his dinner, late, 

But sumptuous to the end, he ate 
With appetite surprising. 


My story ’s told. But let me say 

That never from that fateful day — 

So much experience doth avail — 

Did Amnes pull a kitten’s tail 
Or puss have cause to doubt him. 

An artist great he lived to be 

Of that distinguished dynasty ; 

And when some day to Thebes you go, 

Through tomb and temple wandering slow, 

Perchance to you it may befall 

To see upon the sculptured wall, 

In fading lines of red and blue, 

The picture little Amnes drew, 

Three thousand years and more ere you 
Were born, to read about him! 








UPS AND DOWNS. 
By Epwin L. SaBIN. 


WHEN we ’ve chopped down a tree, And answer me this: 
Will it grow, sirs, or not, When we ’ve emptied our cup, 
If we straight chop it up Have we drunk down our tea, 
On the very same spot ? Or, forsooth, drunk it up 7? 


Say a house has burned down So, to show where our speech 
In a terrible fire — Has one claim to renown, 
Had it burned wf, instead, I am writing it up 
Would the flames have gone higher ? While I ’m writing it down! 
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A little man’s gift was a stiff brush and comb, 


And he ’d have been highly delighted, no doubt, 
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But he had n’t a hair on the top of his head ; 
Now, what was good Santa Claus thinking about ? 














LITTLE FAIRY FLYAWAY. 
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LitTLe Fairy Flyaway tore her gauzy wing: 


She fell into a bramble-bush from out her cobweb swing; 
The fairies always Anew she was a careless little thing! 











Sorry little Flyaway, sobbing in despair, 
Heard a sudden humming through the summer air — 
Looked to find a Dragon-fly close beside her there. 


“Don’t you know me, Flyaway?” loud and long buzzed he. 
“TI ’m the fairies’ darning-needle —if it were n’t for me, 
What a very ragged set you thoughtless elves would be!” 


Busy, buzzing Dragon-fly darned the tear with speed, 

Made the pretty, filmy wing beautiful indeed ; 

Even fairies find it good to have a friend in need! 
Hannah G. Fernald. 





A WORD ABOUT WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


By Joun M. Exuicotr, Lieutenant U.S. N. 


tapped off a few loud and luminous sparks on 
his transmitter. Almost immediately the little 
wheel at his elbow commenced reeling off its 
tape with dots and dashes on it. 

“ Ask the Prairie where she is,” said the officer, 
“ and inform her captain that I am here waiting 
to report on board.” 


SomME time ago, after a few days’ leave, a 
naval officer went to a certain city, early one 
morning, to rejoin his ship, and found that she 
had sailed away. Not knowing where she was 
bound, he felt very much “ at sea,” when a friend 
asked him why he did not telegraph. 

Said the friend: “ Your ship has been fitted 


with the wireless telegraph apparatus, and there 
is a wireless station here.” 

“Can you call up the ‘ Prairie’ ?” asked the 
officer, at the wireless station. . 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, and the operator 


The message was quickly sparked on its 
way, and within three minutes the tape reeled 
off, in reply : 

“ The Prairie is one hundred and twelve miles 
at sea, but will return this afternoon.” 
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“ All right,” said the much relieved officer. 
“ Telegraph her steward to save my lunch.” 
Since the beginning of 1903 two ships in the 
navy, the“ Prairie” and the “ Topeka,” have 
been engaged in experiments with wireless 
telegraphy between each other at sea and 
between themselves and the shore. Sev- 
eral systems have been tried under the 
supervision of a board of naval officers, 
and after the completion of these experi- 
ments some one of the systems may be 
adopted. Stations have been established 
at places on shore, such as Cape Eliza- 
beth, Montauk Point, Annapolis, and 
Washington, and, just before the naval 
manceuvers last summer, four additional 
ships were equipped, so that the “ wire- 
less” could be used in the “ war games.” 
A wireless telegraph system: on board 
ship consists of a dynamo to generate an 
electrical current ; of a special telegraph ap- 
paratus to control that current, to break it 
up into long waves and short waves, and 
to send these waves through the air until 
they hit upon the receiving apparatus of 
another station and make dashes and 
dots on its receiver; and, finally, of wires 
from the telegraph apparatus to the masthead 
of the ship, so that the waves can start from 
there clear of all obstructions. These waves 
are spherical in shape and so extend in every 
direction. They might be compared to huge 
soap-bubbles that increase in size as they grow 
out from their source—the greater the dis- 
tance, the thinner or weaker they become. 
And here lies the trouble with wireless teleg- 
raphy: that the message goes in all directions. 
Not only the station for which it was intended 
will receive the message, but any other station 
which the message waves may reach before they 
lose their strength will also receive it. For use 
in war, that part of the trouble could be over- 
come by using a cipher code; but even then 
an enemy’s ship, receiving a message in an un- 
known cipher, would know that some vessel of 
the defending squadron was near. The worst 
part of the trouble caused by the waves going 
in all directions is that one set will get mixed 
up with other sets from other sending stations, 
just as waves circling away from two or more 
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stones dropped in the water will meet and get 
jumbled up. If two or more sending stations 


try to talk at once, it will be, at the receiving 
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SKETCH SHOWING HOW THE WIRE IS FASTENED TO THE MASTHEAD 


station, like trying to listen to several conversa- 
tions at the same time. If one station is saying 
c-a-t and another d-o-g, the receiving station may 
get c-d-a-o-t-g, or the waves may overlap so as 
to turn dots into dashes and make no letters at 
all. So, again, an enemy’s vessel, approaching a 
coast and hearing on his “wireless” a defending 
scout trying to tell of his coming, can break in 
on the message merely by continuously repeat- 
ing a single letter, and make the information 
completely unintelligible. It is said that this 
may be overcome by having the instruments, 
so to speak, “tuned up” differently from those 
of the enemy, so that the waves sent out would 
not fit his receiver, and vice versa; but even 
then the enemy could probably, by “tuning” 
his instrument up or down, strike the proper key 
and accomplish his interference. 

Sometimes other electrical connections in a 
ship get mixed up with the wireless telegraph. 
On a certain vessel in the navy, newly equipped 
with “ wireless,” there were electrical connec- 
tions to her pilot-house to show the revolutions 
of the engine and also the speed registered 
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by the taffrail-log. As soon as the vessel got 
under way a most garrulous conversation began 
over the “ wireless” between the propeller and 
the taffrail-log. No doubt the propeller was 
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quarreling with the log for not telling the truth 
about the speed. 

The distance to which a wireless message 
can be sent is chiefly a question of the strength 
of the electrical current generated and sent out, 
and instruments are manufactured for different 
strengths according to the distance over which 
they are intended to be operated; but an in- 
strument powerful enough to carry, say, one 
hundred miles can be adjusted to a radius of 
only ten or fifteen miles, and to intermediate 
distances. Here, again, an enemy might intro- 
duce serious interference, for it is said to be 
possible that an apparatus adjusted for short 
distances can be burned out or seriously de- 
ranged by receiving upon it the waves from 
another apparatus of much higher power. 

Wireless telegraphy is as yet almost a failure 
overland. Mountains, hills, forests, and tall 
buildings seem to break up the waves and make 
them unintelligible. Coast stations are, there- 
fore, established on prominent headlands, like 
Montauk Point, Cape Cod, and Cape Elizabeth, 
where there are no outlying islands to seaward. 
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These imperfections make wireless telegraphy 
at present chiefly useful in communicating with 
isolated places having no other telegraph; but 
we must remember that when the telegraph and 
telephone first came into use they were in many 
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ways even more imperfect, and their develop- 
ment into the systems of to-day was never even 
dreamed of. 

It is plain to see that the need which nothing 
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A WIRELESS CALL. 


but wireless telegraphy can fill is that of com- 
munication with vessels at sea. Our govern- 
ment, with its usual enterprise, seems alive to 
this, and the wireless telegraphy has undoubtedly 
come into the navy to stay and to grow in use- 
fulness and importance. Its commercial appli- 
cation over the seas is already vast. We have 
been accustomed to feel that when loved ones 
went out upon the great deep they passed, for 
the time being, beyond our knowledge and be- 
yond reach of our sympathy, and became im- 
prisoned in a realm of danger from which no 
cry for help or assurance of safety could reach 
us. Now, through this wonderful invention, we 
may learn their progress from day to day, even 
from hour to hour. They can tell us of their 
daily health; they can transact matters of daily 
business; they can assure us that they are 
speeding over sunny seas; or they can ask, 
when in distress, that a vessel be sent to their 
relief. 

All this is possible, and is practised even now, 
in these earliest stages of wireless development, 
not only on some of the naval vessels of various 
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A JUMBLED WIRELESS MESSAGE. 


nations, but also on many of the great trans- 
oceanic passenger liners, and we cannot doubt 
that the present confusing and amusing im- 
perfections will be, in time, completely over- 
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ONer autumn morning of a far-away time, in 
the fair land of Anjou, Gaspard, the charcoal- 
burner, was setting out from his humble cottage 
in the forest. 

“ Farewell, good wife,” he said cheerily. “ I 
am off for another day’s work.” 

“ Ay, another day’s work, to earn but just 
another day’s bread,” replied the wife, sadly. 
“While we eat each day all the earnings of 
the day before, how shall we ever begin to save 
for Babette’s marriage portion ?” 

“ The child is scarce six years old,” said the 
father. 

“ Neither shall we begin to save for her next 


“ She will not marry next week.” 


week, nor next year, nor ever, I fear,” answered 
his wife. 

“ Have faith in God,” said Gaspard. “It 
may please him to make us rich before the 
child is grown.” 

That 
her husband’s return. 
the door and lay down to a sleepless night, 


the wife waited in vain for 


At midnight she barred 


evening 


haunted by dread of calamity. 

But morning brought her husband back, with 
a strange jingle of gold in his pouch and on his 
lips a wondrous tale of having guided a knight 
out of the forest and to the castle of Loches, 
where the knight proved to be none other than 
the lord of the land, Count Geoffrey of Anjou, 
who graciously caused his peasant guide to be 


seated beside him at table, entertained him as an 
honored guest, and dismissed him on the mor- 
row with a reward for his services that would 
have paid him for six months’ work at the kiln. 

“ Heaven be praised!” cried the wife, when 
she saw the gold pieces. “Weave rich! Let 
us buy a flock of geese, and lay aside the price 


” 


of every tenth goose for Babette. 


In the edge of the forest, when spring had 
returned and the yellow bloom was brightening 
all the country-side, a small maiden sat singing 
to herself as she wove a garland of the gay 
blossoms. 

“T am a queen,” she sang. “This is my 
golden crown.” 

She pressed it down on her dark hair, then 
sat stiffly upright, her feet close together and 
hands crossed before her —the right holding a 
long wand of which she had made use in a recent 
contest with a morose-looking gray goose that 
waddled about near by, trailing one wing on the 
ground. 

A young knight came riding along the forest 
At sight of the quaint little figure he 
smiled and reined in his horse before her, while 


road. 


the gray goose lurched toward him with ex- 
tended neck, hissing. 
“Good day, little maid,” said the knight, 


” 


“thou art like a queen on her throne. 


* See note in Letter Box, page 286. 
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“TI am a queen,” the child replied in all 
seriousness. “ This is my golden crown.” 

“ And what is thy name, little queen?” he 
asked. 

“IT am Gaspard’s Babette,” she answered. 
“ What is thy name?” 

“T am Foulque’s Geoffrey,” he replied, with 
a smile. 

“ Art thou lost ?” she asked. 

“ Nay, little one,” he replied. 

“ Ah, what a pity!” sighed the child. “It 
is weary waiting for some one to get lost.” 

“ And why dost thou want some one to get 
lost ?” 

“ Because,” she answered, “they would ask 
me of the way; and I should show them how 
to get out of the wood” (it was but a stone’s- 
throw from the highway), “and they would take 
me to the castle and show me wonderful things 
and give me money to bring home.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said the knight. “Is thy father 
the good man who guided the count out of the 
forest?” 

She nodded her head. 

“ My father says it was like fairyland at the 
castle. He brought back so much money that 
we are quite rich now. We have a flock of 
geese. I watch them in the meadow.” 

“TI see but one goose; and this is not the 
meadow,” said the knight, somewhat puzzled. 

“T am here to-day,” said the child, “because 
this fiery old gray goose pecked the little white 
goose that I love—she is so gay; and I pun- 
ished the old one with a stick and” — she hung 
her head and spoke very low —“I broke her 
wing. So my father says I shall no longer keep 
the flock, but only the gray goose, until her 
wing is well and I have learned wisdom.” 

“ And when will that be?” he asked. 

“Her wing will be well next week,” said 
Babette. 

“Wilt thou have learned wisdom by that 
time ?” 

“T have learned,” she answered. 
use a thinner stick next time.” 

“Art not thou lonely here, with only the 
gray goose for company ?” asked the knight. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “since no one gets lost 
in the forest. I would that some one might 
come to play with me.” Then, eying him 


“T shall 
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critically, she added, “ Wilt thou stay and play 
with me?” 

“ For a little while,” he agreed. “ What shall 
we play?” 

“Thou shalt be king and I queen,” she said. 
“T will make thee a crown like mine.” 

The knight looked in dismay at the bristling 
yellow garland that encircled her head like a 
halo, and suggested that a smaller one would do 
for him: “ Just one branch for a plume of gold.” 

She pulled a branch from a bush and offered 
it to him. “Thou must crown me,” he said. 
“Canst thou stand on my foot to reach up ?” 

She kicked off her wooden shoes and, by the 
help of his hand, clambered up and stood with 
her two small feet resting on his foot and the 
stirrup, her left hand clinging to a tuft of the 
horse’s mane, while she arranged the broom in 
his cap. 

“Thou art my lady,” he said, as he lifted his 
head with its golden plume, “and I shall wear 
thy colors in the lists at the Whitsuntide tour- 
ney at Chinon.” 

“Dost thou live so far away as Chinon?” 
she asked in a tone of regret. 

“Sometimes,” he answered. “ Butnow I am 
living at Loches. Wilt thou come with me and 
see my home ?” 

“ Canst thou show me the castle too?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“ Thou shalt see it,” he promised. 
shoes and climb up before me.” 

“Thou must take the gray goose, too,” she 
said. “My father would be angry if I left it 
here.” 

“If I must, I must,” said the knight, laugh- 
ing, and he held the flapping creature under 
one arm while the other lifted the child to the 
saddle-bow ; then he placed the goose on her 
knees, and she threw both arms across its back, 
while, with the same strong hand that held the 
child against his breast, he grasped the goose’s 
writhing neck to prevent the vicious pecks with 
which it assailed the horse. 

As they emerged from the shadowy wood 
upon the sunny highway, the knight looked down 
into the happy little face lying upon his bosom, 
at the hissing, struggling bird, and asked him- 
self, “ What would my good wife the Empress 
Matilda say could she see me in this plight ?” 


“ Get thy 
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To six-year-old P*bette everything in the 


ready to sit with the count at the dinner that 
world was still so new that nothing was sur- would soon be served. 
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prising ; so it was only a part of the beautiful When the child was led into the great hall at 
story, and no marvel, to discover that her kind the dinner-hour, her face shone from the scrub- 
playfellow was no other than the Count of bing it had received, her wind-blown hair hung 
Anjou himself, and the great castle his home. in smooth braids, drawn forward over each 


** GOOD DAY, LITTLE MAID,’ SAID THE KNIGHT, ‘ THOU ART LIKE A QUEEN ON HER THRONE se 


On their arrival, the gray goose —in spite of ‘more to take to thy mother’ 





shoulder. Here the 
improvements ceased. 
There were no chil- 
dren in the castle 
whose clothes could 
be lent to Babette, no 
shoes small enough tor 
her feet; so, since 
wooden shoes were 
quite out of the ques- 
tion, she  pattered 
across the pavement 
of the hall on bare 
feet, whose little pink 
toes showed beneath 
the scant gown that 
Dame Agnes had tried 
her best, but in vain, to 


lengthen. 
“ May I have these 
things ?” Babette 


asked, looking with 
wide eyes of wonder 
at the dainty food that 
was placed before her. 
The count nodded as- 
sent. Selecting a roll 
of wheaten bread and 
a small meat-pie, she 
prepared to crowd 
them into the bosom 
of her dress. “I will 
take them to my mo- 
ther,” she said, with a 
happy smile. 

“Eat them, little 
one,” said the count, 
“and thou shalt have 
; and the roll and 


’ 


indignant quacks and hisses—was crowded the pie were set down again upon the table. 

into a huge basket with a bountiful supply of | “Thou must have something to take home 
corn and a pan of water, and Babette was sent for thyself,” said the count; and, unclasping a 
to Dame Agnes, wife of the castellan, with a chain of gold from his neck, he threw it about 


request that the little peasant should be made _ the child’s shoulders. 





“Tt is my marriage gift 
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to thee,” he said; “and mayst thou find a 
good lad for a husband.” 

“ Nay,” Babette protested; “I shall not 
marry a boy! I like not boys. They are 
rough and pull my hair. If I must marry, I 
shall marry Michel’s Cécile. She is good and 
gentle, and I love her.” 

“Possibly thou mayst change thy mind be- 
fore thou art grown,” said the count, smiling. 

After dinner Count Geoffrey led the prattling 
child by the hand all through the castle, even 
up the narrow, winding stair to the roof of the 
Black Count’s grim tower, from which she saw 
more of the world than she had ever seen be- 
fore: the town of Loches, covering the slope 
of the hill below ; the sunny plain, with 
the silver ribbon of the Indre flow- 
ing smoothly northward to join 
the swifter current of the Loire ; 
to the eastwar Beaulieu, with 
its stately abbey and rich farm 
lands; to the westward the dark 
forest, stretching al- 
most to Chinon, forty 
miles away. 

“ Ah, but it is beau- 
tiful— more beautiful 
than my father told!” 
exclaimed the child. 

“ Wouldst thou like 
to stay here and play 
with my little lads, 
when my squire brings 
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the count. Instead of leading her down the 
turret stair, he lifted her in his arms and car- 
ried her tenderly down to the castle court. The 
most trusty of his men-at-arms was called to 
carry her to her home. The gray goose made 
the journey in a basket, and there was another 
basket filled with good 
things from the castle 
larder. As the count 
lifted Babette to the 
saddle, he said warn- 
ingly : 

* Have a care of thy 
chain, my child; it is 
precious. Let thy mo- 
ther keep it for thee 
} against thy wedding- 

d day. Perchance harm 
might come to thee, for 
its sake, shouldst thou 
wear it in the meadow 
or the forest. Fare- 
well, little Babette. 
Thou art a sweet play- 
fellow.” 

He stood looking 
after her, and not until 
she had waved a last 
farewell as she passed 
through the outer gate 
did he turn back into 
his somber castle, mut- 
tering to himself: 











them home a week “T would I had a 

hence?” asked the little maid like that!” 

count. As he threw his cap 

“ Nay,” replied Ba- upon a table, his eye 

bette. “I like not fell upon the faded 

boys. I had rather ‘*APTER DINNER COUNT GEOFFREY LED THE PRATTLING CHILD blossoms of the broom 
ALL THROUGH THE CASTLE. 


play with thee. Thou 
art as gentle as Cécile, and I love thee”; and 
she laid her round cheek in the palm of the 
hand which she held. 

“But now I must go home. I drive the geese 
in when the sun gets as low as this. My mother 
will be looking for me.” 

“Tt grieves me to let thee go, child,” said 





that Babette had stuck 
there. “I will keep my promise to her and wear 
it,” he said; “‘not alone at the tourney, but al- 
ways. Itshall be my crest. What care I for the 
rose of misty England! Henceforth my house 
shall be known as the house of Plantagenet, 
after Planta genesta, the golden blossom of my 


7 


own sunny Anjou! 
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By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 





I LIKE the merry winter-time, with jolly ice and snow; 
I like to pelt the little girls with snowballs as they go; 
I like to see them dodge and run, and hear them squeal in dread; 
I like to push them into drifts and scrub their faces red. 


But say, this is n’t nice a bit! I ’ve had about enough. 
The winter is no fun at all when girls will play so rough! 








JACK AN’ ME. 


By 


“Tuat ’s Jack out there with the carriage! 
Jack ’s my papa! 

“T call him Jack because my mama used to 
call him that, an’ she used to laugh when I 
called him that, too. 

“Miss Isabel says I may call him Papa 
Jack, if I want to. 

“Mama’s dead. She was sick ev-er so long, 
an’ Jack an’ me took care of her. 

“Jack did n’t work while mama was sick. 
He had to stay at home an’ help me take care 
of mama. Then, when mama died an’ went 
to heaven, Jack said he did n’t have any work, 
an’ must go an’ find some. 

“Jack cried when mama went away, an’ so 
did I. 

“Course Jack could n’t leave me at home 
alone, so he put on my little plaid overcoat an’ 
cap that mama made me, an’ then I took his 
hand, an’ we walked ev-er so far. We went 
into ever so many places, too, an’ everybody 
said ‘no’ when Jack talked to them, an’ some 
of them were cross. When they was n’t, Jack 
an’ me stayed a little while to get warm. 

“T got hungry by an’ by, an’ Jack bought 
me a nice sausage an’ a roll of a man, an’ I ate 
it all up. Jack did n’t eat any, because he 
was n’t hungry. 

“Then we walked, an’ went into ’bout a 
hundred more places; but there was n’t any 
work anywhere. So then went home 
again, an’ Jack said he guessed we did n’t need 
two chairs any longer. So we took the rocking- 
chair that mama used to sit in round to the 
same man that bought our bureau an’ table 
when mama died, an’ the man gave Jack some 
money. Then we bought some coal an’ milk 
an’ a loaf of bread. Jack let me carry the 
bread, an’ did n’t scold when I dropped it 
going upstairs. 

“Then we made a fire, an’ Jack warmed the 
milk, an’ put my high-chair up by the stove 
so I could eat an’ be warm, too. An’ I had 


we 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


bread an’ milk, an’ Jack had some of the 
bread, but he did n’t want any milk, ’cause he 
said he ’d heard milk was n’t good for grown- 
up folks. Then we went to bed, so we could 
take a fresh start in the morning, Jack said. 


***so I LET GO OF JACK’S HAND 
AN’ RAN OVER TO THEM.’” (SRE 
NEXT PAGE.) 


“TI had the rest of the bread an’ milk when 
we got up. Jack said he ’d heard breakfast 
was n’t good for grown folks, either, so he 
did n’t eat any. Then we went out an’ 
walked again, an’ asked people an’ people for 
work, an’ they all said ‘no’; an’ I had another 
sausage an’ roll, an’ I gave Jack the bottom 
crust of the roll where it was burnt. By an’ 
by we went home again ’cause I was tired, an’ 
we went around past the chair-man’s, an’ the 
chair-man came home with us, an’ took our 
bedstead, ’cause Jack said the house would 
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be nice an’ empty to play in without it, an’ 
that we ’d make our bed on the floor so it 
would n’t hurt me if I fell out. 

“Then we walked about a hundred days; 
an’ everybody was busy buying Christmas 
things an’ kep’ saying ‘no,’ ‘no,’ ‘no,’ till Jack 
said he did n’t believe anybody ever said ‘ yes’ 
any more at all. An’ then I said that mama 
used to say ‘yes’ to me sometimes when I 
asked for things, an’ maybe other ladies would 
say ‘yes,’ too. An’ just then I saw two /v- 
elly ladies across the street waiting for the 
car. 

“So I let go of Jack’s hand an’ ran over to 
them, an’ asked them if they had any work. 
An’ one of them was a young lady like my mama 
was, an’ the other one was an old lady like my 
gran’mama in the album. An’ they let the car 
go by, an’ asked me what ’s my name an’ 
where I lived. An’ I told them about my 
mama, an’ about Jack an’ me walking ev-er so 
many days, an’ how everybody kep’ saying, 
‘no,’ ‘no,’ ‘no,’ an’ about Jack not being 
hungry, an’ milk not being good for grown-up 
folks, nor breakfast either. 

“ An’ then the lov-elly old lady was going to 
give me some money ; but just then Jack came 
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across the street, an’ would n’t let her, an’ said 
I must n’t bother ladies when they wanted to 
catch their car. 

“ But they did n’t want their car very bad, I 
guess, for they let some more go by, an’ talked 
to Jack; an’ they said they had some work, if 
Jack would come to their house. So they 
wrote it down on a piece of paper for Jack, 
an’ Jack an’ me got on a car an’ rode, an’ 
came here an’ helped take care of the horses. 
An’ that was two years ago, Jack says. An’ 
we ’ve got, oh, such a lot of horses! an’ Jack 
lets me ride on the big black one sometimes, 
because he ’s old an’ gentle. An’ Miss Isabel— 
she ’s the lov-elly young lady—she teaches me 
lessons; an’ her mama she bought me some 
clothes an’ some shoes, an’ I hang up my 
stockin’ every Christmas. 

“ An’ Jack an’ me live in a nice place up over 
the horses. I have a little bed to sleep in, an’ 
Jack has a big bed; an’ Jack went to the chair- 
man an’ bought the rocking-chair again that 
mama used to sit in. Jack eats breakfast now, 
too, so I guess that was n’t so what he heard 
about it ’s not being good for grown-up folks. 

“ That’s Jack out there with the carriage! 


'%? 


“Jack ’s my papa! 





O-U-G-H. 


By A. Fitcu, JR. 


“ Goop morning, dear. So sorry that 
Your hands are in the dough. 
We ’re out sleigh-riding in the park, 
And hoped that you could gough.” 


“Oh, never mind! Of Lakeside Park 
I never see enough. 
Please wait a moment, and I ’ll get 
My hat, and cape, and mough. 


“T think I ’ll take my boa, too; 
I ’ve something of a cough. 

I ’ll leave the bread this time for Nell. 
And now at last I ’m ough. 


“ Ah, fairyland! What sprites have wrought 
With snow and ice and bough! 
I’m sure the park has never looked 
So beautiful as nough. 


“My cough? Well, really, I believe 
I ’ve just a little hiccough, 
Which somehow in the morning’s spin 
I have contrived to piccough. 


“ Oh, dear, the morn has quickly passed ! 
Too soon, it seems, we ’re through. 
Best thanks for a delightful time. 
Adiough, my friends, adiough.” 








E dited by Edward F Bigelow. 


Fortunately, it sometimes happens that there is considerable snow and a firmly frozen river in December, and 
then the typical thaw terminates with a midwinter freshet, often disastrous, it is true, but sure to open up a 
charming new world to the outdoor naturalist 

Along the river, and in every pent valley of the smaller creeks, is enacted an exciting drama.— Dr. CHARLES 
C. Ansotr in * Days Out of Doors.’ 


THE JANUARY THAW. is often cloudy, and so misty and cloudy that 

THERE is not always a “thaw” in January, the ground seems to steam. ‘The snow that 
nor do all spring-like days in winter come in may have fallen two or three weeks ago is nearly 
January. As theold- 
fashioned almanacs 
would put it, scat- 
tering the words 
down the page for 
January: Adout — 
this — time — expect 
—several—warm— 
days. Even if the 
“about this time” 
were the last of Feb- 
ruary, the country 
people would regard 
it as “our January 
thaw, only about 
a month late this 
year!” The first 
of these warm days ““THE BROOK LOOKS LIKE A BATTLE-FIELD.”’ 
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->| 
én , SNOW-FLEAS ON THE SNOW AND IN 
I'wo of the many forms of THE FOOTPRINTS 
snow-fleas. ‘ 
all melted. Then how slushy it is! —how “disagreeable get- 
ting about,” the older folks would say. But to Howard, in 
new rubber boots, going to and fro from house to barn, 


there is a fasci- 





nation in wad- 
ing through the 
soft mixture. 

Indeed, it is 
evident that THE MOURNING-CLOAK BUTTERFLIES AND 
all young folks HEDGEHOG-CATERPILLAR. 
know how to make the best of many things that 
older persons call disagreeable. Some one has 
said that “everything is fish that comes to 
the net of the naturalist,” meaning that the 
naturalist takes an interest in all that he ob- 
serves in nature. And everything seems to be 
fun that comes within the experience of the 
young folks, because they see only the bright 
side of life. 

Not only the boys, but the geese, enjoy such 
wading. At the edge of a pool they search for 
the grass that the protecting blanket of snow 





THE FEATHERY YELLOW FLOWERS OF THE 
WITCH-HAZEL. 


VoLt. XXXI.—34-35. 
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may have kept fresh and green— 
a bit of spring in midwinter. 

On such a warm day as this 
the brook looks like a battle-field 
where have struggled the forces 
of heat and cold. Blocks of ice 
lie broken and crushed beside the 
plunging, foaming water. In this 
ravine we find spring strangely 
intermingled with winter. Rush- 
ing down the brook are miniature 
icebergs, and bordering its banks 
are panoramas of arctic ice-fields. 
Yet on the hillside the grass peeps 
green above the snow. Ina small 
branch of the brook is the water- 
cress which Thoreau observed on 
a midwinter day, “as green as 
ever, waving in the stream as in 
summer.” 

If we follow this little branch 
to its source we shall find a spring 
by which is the stitchwort with 
its frost-bitten but wide-opened buds. 
summer indeed, strangely mixed with winter! 


Here is 


A similar mingling of autumn bloom with 


midwinter surroundings is afforded by the 


THE STITCHWORT IN BLOOM NEAR THE SPRING. 


witch-hazel, with its feathery yellow flowers, as 
beautiful as in late autumn, but they now seem 
weird and uncanny as they cling to leafless 
twigs. Autumn as well as spring seems to say, 
“You can’t wholly overcome me, old winter.” 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 
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“THE BIRDS FIND A COZY HOME AMONG THE PROJECTING ROOTS. . . 
TRICKLING WATER... 


MAKES A CHART ON THE BANK.” 

Other examples of apparently delicate crea- 
tures which are brought conspicuously into 
view by these warm days are the snow-fleas, 
the winter or ‘‘mourning-cloak” butterflies 
(Vanessa antiopa), and the hedgehog-caterpil- 
lar. Of these snow-fleas, the reader will recall 
that one of our correspondents* recently wrote : 

“T noticed in the footprints and in the 
snow little black specks that I thought were 
soot. I could have gathered them up by 
the cupful at a time.” 

The mourning-cloak, or “‘ thaw” butterflies, 
as Gibson calls them, are apparently as happy 
now as they will be on the warm days of 


spring. And the hedgehog-caterpillar is hur- 


THE DANDELION MAY BE FOUND IN BLOOM 
IN JANUARY. 


* See the letter, comment, and illustrations, page 556 of Nature and Science for April, 1902. 
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rying along as usual, perhaps even faster, seem- 
ing to say, “I must have a good time before 
the cold stiffens me out again. So here goes 
for a bit of exercise to warm my blood.” 

Our dandelion, of which a few specimens 
can be found blooming in every month in the 
year, looks especially bright-eyed and golden 
during this warm spell as it peers out of the 
grasses and the weeds. 

The leaves of the crowfoot, shepherd’s-purse, 
and clover are of an especially bright green. 
The naturalist Thoreau even maintained, as we 
have said, that the watercress is at least more 
noticeably green in winter than in su:nmer. To 
quote again from him: “Is not this the plant 
which most, or most conspicuously, preserves 
its greenness in the winter?” 

Willow twigs have a peculiarly beautiful tint 
on a warm, moist day in winter. Note also the 
brighter colors of the mosses and lichens, es- 
pecially those growing on the bark of trees. 

The bank of earth not grassed over, but 
with a crown of trees and shrubs, is especially 
interesting in a thaw. On the south side of 
such a bank the birds find a cozy 
among the projecting roots or under the mass 


home 


of smaller growths of twigs and stems. 

The trickling water from the thawing soil 
makes a chart on the bank, and shows us 
how the streams start at the top as if from 
springs, this combining with that to make each 
a little larger, till several form what we may 
easily fancy to be miniature rivers, whose rapid 
flow digs ravines, hollows caves, and tosses 
sand into heaps, the whole being, to the geolo- 
gist, an example, on a small scale, of what the 
forces of nature in ages past have done to the 
world. 

A NATURAL GRAFT. 

THE children and their teacher were off for 
a tramp in the woods, where each brown tree- 
trunk showed plainly against the background 
of snow. Suddenly Richard, who had gone 
ahead, shouted to the rest, ‘“ I have found the 
queerest tree with two trunks!” and the whole 
party hurried to the spot. Beside the path they 
found two small red oaks that after several 
feet of separate growth had united into one tree. 

“It looks like a tree on stilts,” declared 
Alice; ‘‘ but how did it get two trunks? ” 
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Alfred, who had been studying it carefully, 
said, “‘ There were two trees, and that knot 
above the spot where they have joined shows 
that one top died after the trunks grew to- 
gether.” 

“ Both trunks are alive now,” said Richard, 
who had been testing them with his pocket-knife. 

Then the teacher explained that originally 
one tree branched, and the other, leaning in 
that direction, rested in this crotch, and a small 
branch above the crotch held the trunk se- 
That is to say, one trunk grew between 
As these 


curely. 
two small branches of the other tree. 








TWO OAK-TREES GRAFTED INTO ONE 


branches increased in size they held the bark 
of one trunk against the other as firmly as if 


they were clamped in a vise, so that one tree 


grafted naturally into the other. In time the 
top of one trunk and the small branches died, 


leaving this odd and puzzling growth. 
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Cleft- 
grafting. 


THE WAY THE GARDENFR GRAFTS 


Whip- 


Saddle-grafting. 
grafting 


“What is grafting?” asked Alice, and the 
teacher replied: ‘ In spring the gardener places 
a cutting of one improved variety of fruit-tree 
into a cleft made in the branch of another va- 
riety, making sure that the bark of the cutting 
joins that of the branch, so that sap can flow 
freely from one to the other. In time branch 
and cutting become one limb, but the cutting 
determines the kind of fruit.” 

W. C. KNOWLEs. 


THE TREE OF THE CLIMBING BEAR 


Dame NATURE sometimes does queer and 
interesting things by chance. We have noted in 
the foregoing article that by chance she grafted 
two trees together. We have also from time 

to time noted the 

surprising resem- 
blances of rocks 
and ledges to hu- 
man faces or to 
animals. Now, 
through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. George 
H. Daniels, 
show a photograph 
of a tree on whose 
trunk is a knotty 
growth closely re- 
sembling the figure 


we 


of a climbing bear. 
This strange for- 
mation is in a for- 
est on the borders 
of Lake Kenoza, 
in Sullivan County, 
New York. 


KNOTTY GROWTH ON A TREE CLOSELY 
RESEMBLING A CLIMBING BEAR. 


(By permission of the “* Four-Track 
News.””) 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


FRUIT HEADS OF THE SYCAMORE. 
COLCHESTER, CONN. 
Dear St. NIcHOLas: I found two queer little things 
on the ground yesterday. The girls who were with me 
did not know what they were, so I thought I would 
What is the little hard thing in- 
Yours very truly, 
MINNIE 


send them to you. 
side ? 
R. BIGELow. 


The specimens you sent are the fruiting 


heads of the buttonball or sycamore tree 


FRUITING HEADS OF THE SYCAMORE-TREE. 


(Platanus occidentalis), Look for the large tree 
near by, and for the fluffy heads, about an inch 
in diameter, that remain on the tree through 
the winter. They hang by slender stems from 
three to six inches long. 
cottony attachment by which they are scattered 
abroad by the winds, especially in March or 
later in the spring. The seeds are packed 


These seeds have a 
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in large fluffy masses, endwise, closely around 
a hard ball in the center. 

The _ spherical 
balls of the liquid 
amber or sweet- 

gum tree are about 
the same size, and 
hang by slender 
stems of about the 
same length. These 
seeds are usually 
imperfect, shriveled 


FRUIT CLUSTER OF THE SWEET- 
GUM TREE. 


up, and packed as if with sawdust in the holes. 


These are easily shaken out by the wind or in 
falling, so that usually there is nothing in the 
seed cavities of these balls as we find them on 
the ground under the tree. 


CAN ANIMALS HYPNOTIZE ? 


COLUMBIA House, KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 

Dear St. NicHo.as: I want to know if hawks have 
any power of hypnotism over smaller birds, as snakes are 
claimed to have. My friend and I were taking a walk, 
when we saw a hawk light on atelegraph pole. Ina 
few minutes a sparrowcame by. The hawk looked at it, 
and it seemed unable to fly any farther, but alighted on 
the wire about five feet in front of the hawk. All the 
time it was chirping pitifully. It would fly around and 
around the hawk, but the hawk kept its eyes on it, and 
the bird could not get away. My friend then threw a 
stone at the hawk, and it started to fly away. The little 
bird followed it, and suddenly the hawk turned and 
It would swoop and make little dives at the 
Will you please 


chased it. 
bird, but would not actually hurt it. 
answer this in the next St. NICHOLAS ? 
Your loving reader, 
Doris NEWBERRY. 


The question whether some animals have the 
power to hypnotize others is largely a mat- 
ter of opinion. My own view is that there is 
no such thing as hypnotism among animals. 
There undoubtedly is fear-paralysis, which 
might easily be called hypnotism; but I do not 
think it belongs in that class of phenomena. 
Human beings are at times as much subject to 
fear-paralysis as are birds that are attacked by 
dangerous serpents. Paralysis from fear is a 
very different thing from hypnotic influence. 
Hypnotism is always exercised by the surren- 
der of the mental faculties to the will of the 
operator. Fear, on the other hand, often pro- 
duces complete paralysis of the voluntary mus- 
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cles, and also of the brain, by a process which 
I consider entirely different.—W. T. Horna- 


pay, Director New York Zodlogical Park. 


TINFOIL. 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS : 
I was playing with some of it this 


Can you tell me what silver- 
paper is made of ? 
morning, rolling it into little balls, and I was surprised to 
see that it marked a piece of white paper like lead. I 
twisted it into a point, and found that I could write with 
I heated some in an 


it, though not very well. Then 


old spoon over the gas-jet, and it melted. 1 dropped it 
into cold water, and it hardened into a substance very 
much like lead. I am very much interested in the Na- 
ture and Science department. 


Yours truly, HELEN Copy. 

Tinfoil is usually made of a mixture of lead 
and tin. For some purposes the tin is not 
mixed in, but is merely a coating on one or 
both sides of a very thin sheet of lead. 

It was one of my favorite amusements in 
boyhood days to melt tinfoil and pour it into 
water. Each lot will assume its own peculiar 
form. Thus I well recall one lot that became 
little jockey-caps; others formed spears, stars, 
plumes, etc. A common form is the dagger, 
as in the accompanying illustration. 


DAGGER FORMS FROM MELTED TINFOIL POURED INTO COLD WATER 
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FLYING-FISH. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS : On our way home from a trip 


to Cuba, from the steamer I saw some flying-fish. As 


THE CALIFORNIA FLYING-FISH. 


much as I could see of them, they were blue, and all of 
a sudden they would jump out of the water, spread 
their wings, fly for a little while, then dive down again. 
Your loving reader, 

HELEN GREENE (age 11). 


I remain, 


The flight of flying-fishes has been much 


discussed by naturalists. It may be said, how- 


ever, that these fish do not really fly, but rather 
“shoot” out of the water by strong, rapid 


THE FLYING GUNARD. 


movements of the tail. Then while in the air it 
is not so much a matter of flight as of falling. 
The large pectoral fins have not the action of 
wings in propelling them forward, but of a 
parachute in sustaining them briefly in the air 
before they fall in a curve into the water again. 


CRABS AND FISH. 


WAREHAM, MAss. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS : We 
are two cousins — Margaret 
and Mary. Margaret is ten, 
and I, Mary, am seventeen. 
We write to ask you a few 
questions about salt-water 
fish. We would also like to 
tell a little about 
aquarium. We 
minnows, several 
crabs, two eels, and a great 
many snails. It is very in- 
teresting to watch them. 
Yesterday a large crab was 
found clinging to the rudder 
of the rowboat. It was very 
difficult to remove him, but 


you our 
have some 


hermit- 


FOLKS. [Jan 


finally he was conquered, and was borne home in tri 
umph. The tips of his 
claws are a lobster red, higher up a pretty color of blue, 
and his body white. His shell is a dull greenish blue. 
We would like to know what food to give him, for |. 


He is a very patriotic crab. 


And our most important ques- 
And if they do, 
Do they lie down low in the 


seems to eat nothing. 
tions are these: Do fish go to sleep? 
how is it accomplished? 
water, or on the surface? 
We enjoy the St. NICHOLAS very much, and would 
like to receive answers to our questions in the Nature 
and Science department. 
Sincerely, 
MARGARET W. SARGENT. 
Mary W. APPLETON. 


Fishes do not sleep in the ordinary sense of 
the term. They cannot close their eyes, be- 
cause they have nothing to close over them; 
and if they lie down on the bottom they are apt 


to get sand in their eyes. Toa certain degree 
they rest, some at night, and some perhaps in 
the daytime, and this corresponds with what we 


know as sleep. 
If they used their minds more they would 
have more occasion for slumber. 
JAVID STARR JORDAN, 
President Leland Stanford Junior University, California. 


The salt-water crabs are scavengers, and 
feed upon various forms of dead animal matter. 
They are great fighters, but are also wily, 
often averting danger by resorting to stratagem. 
They are an interesting and curious group, as 
they possess a good degree of intelligence and 
have amusing habits. 


THE COMMON BLUE CRAB. 
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DO SCHOOLS OF FISH HAVE LEADERS? 
Newport Beacu, CAL. 

DEAR St. NicHoLas: We were at the beach last 
summer and did quite a little fishing from the wharf. 
The schools of fish were very thick around the wharf, 
especially the small fish such as sardines, smelt, and 
horse-mackerel. There have also been schools of 
yellowtail. 

I have been very interested to know if schools of fish 
have any leaders, so I thought I would write and ask 
you about it. 

Your very interested reader, 
MARGERY WHEELOCK. 


In answer to this letter, President David Starr 
Jordan, an eminent authority regarding the 
habits of fish, writes to the editor of Nature 
and Science as follows: 


To your young correspondent from Newport, Cali- 
fornia, you can say that around these beaches the sar- 


THE CALIFORNIA SARDINE. 


dines, yellowtail, and mackerel do not have, so far as I 
know, any particular leader. They swim along to- 
gether, going in and out, but without any organization 
that we know of. Certainly no single fish can be said 
to be in command. It would be difficult in most cases 
to identify the leader, if there was one, or to prove that 
it was the same fish. So far as I know, we have not 
found any case where any single fish is known to lead 
aschool. With birds there seems to be some evidence 
of such leadership; some old bird experienced in the 
ways of the world and of the air goes on ahead, and 


the others follow. 


Dr. H. M. Smith, of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C., writes: 

There is no evidence that schools of fish have leaders. 
The simultaneous movements of fish in a school depend 
on currents, tides, water temperature, food, enemies, 


and various other factors. 


THE BEST SEA-SHORE OSSERVATIONS. 


Prizes for best sea-shore observations were 
awarded to Miss Dorothy A. Baldwin, ‘ The 
Castle,” Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Gest, Lambertville, New 
Jersey, and Miss Elizabeth Fuller, Exeter, New 
Hampshire. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE VEERY, OR WILSON’S THRUSH 


THE WILSON’S THRUSH AND THE HERMIT-THRUSH. 


CAMP KUNNEWAY, BEAR ISLAND, N. H. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Can you give me a distinct 
difference between the hermit-thrush and the veery ? 


Your interested reader, ISABELLA PUFFER. 


Frank M. Chapman’s “ Handbook” gives 
very clear and concise directions for distin- 


guishing these birds : 


Veery.—Throat and upper breast pale buffy, with 
small, cinnamon-brown, wedge-shaped spots; belly 
pure white ; sides with a barely perceptible grayish wash. 

The veery’s distinguishing characters are (1) its 
uniform cinnamon-brown upper parts; (2) its deli- 
cately marked breast; and (3) particularly its almost 
white sides. The wood-thrush has the sides heavily 
spotted, and the other thrushes have this part more 
or less strongly washed with grayish or brownish. 

Hermit Thrush.— Upper parts olive-brown, some- 
times inclining to cinnamon; upper tail coverts and 
fail rufous. 

The hermit-thrush may always be easily identified by 
its rufous tail. It is the only one of our thrushes 
which has the tail brighter than the back. 


eo 
THE HERMIT-THRUSH 

It will also be helpful to remember that the 
song of the Wilson’s thrush has been described 
as “a sweet wavering whistled whee-u.” The 
hermit-thrush, it is claimed by some observers, 
has “a more exquisitely beautiful voice than 

any other American bird.” 
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‘A HEADING FOR JANUARY.” 


SIGHING hemlock, mourning pine, 
Gaunt and grim, a sentry line 
Set to bar the cold’s advance, 


By the irony of chance 


Make our fireside joys complete 
With their yield of Christmas treat. 


AND so we are entering 
our fifth year! Four years 
ago this month we made 
our first League exhibit, 
and a very good one it was, 
considering it was our first. 
The editor, as well as many 
of our members, can still 
recall those clever drawings 
of ‘‘ The Christmas Fire- 
place ’’ and all the interest- 
ing poems and stories that 
did and did not get prizes. 
Nearly fifty months have 
slipped away since then, 
and a great many of our 
boys and girls who were 
eager and industrious mem- 
bers in that day of begin- 
ning are now grown men 
and women, some of them 
still writing, hand-drawing, 
and winning handsome 
‘‘cash prizes” from the big 
magazines and newspapers, 
that are always ready to 
reward perseverance and 
industry, that, combined 
with a talent for the work 
undertaken, never fail to 
result in worthy effort. 

But there are a multitude 
of those early beginners 
who are still with the 
League, and some of them 
are just beginning now to 
win the prizes for which 


they have striven so faithfully and so long. 
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HADOW T 


BY ROBERT E. DUNDON, AGE 


BY H. B. 


The editor 


wishes that every member might know how happy it 
makes him to award a prize to a boy or a girl who has 


BY EDGAR DANIELS, AGE 17. 


REES OF 
16. 


But their brethren of the wood, 
Bearing winter’s icy hood, 
Grieve like mortals stricken sore, 
Cast their shadows at our door 
On a waste of drifted snow, 

As they chant their plaint of woe. 


LACHMAN, AGE 17 


WINTER. 
(Gold Badge. ) 


We within may take our ease, — 


(CASH PRIZE.) 














Light and warmth are subtle keys 


To unlock the door of cheer, 


When no worries hover near, — 
Yet our neighbors of the wold 





{GOLD BADGE.) 


Seem like comrades stout and bold. 


been persevering month 
after month for years, re- 
warded only by the joy of 
creative effort and the belief 
that each month brought im- 
provement and was one step 
nearer the goal. 

** IT was so discouraged at 
times, but I am glad now 
that I persevered,”’ is the 
sentiment expressed in 
scores of letters from these 
prize-winners. Not that 
the prize is the great re- 
ward, —that lies in the work 
itself,—but it is what the 
prize means—the point of 
progress that it represents. 
And how much more must 
it mean to those who have 
learned to progress little by 
little, step at a time, and 
who know when the prize 
comes that they have gained 
strength and knowledge to 
go on in steady advance- 
ment through all the un- 
covered years! The League 
editor can speak from his 
heart to those who labor 
on, determined to win. He 
has known disappointment 
from month to month and 
from year to year, and he 
has known reward. And 
the rewards of the life of art 
and letters, however late 


they come, are worth all the struggle and the long years 


of waiting. 


There is no royal road to success. 


Some 


there are who seem born to the crown, and wear it from 
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the beginning. Often these do not prize it or wear it 
long. For those who must w in it, there is but one way: 
to toil on step by step; to never confess discouragement ; 
to never lose faith; to never lose heart for the battle. 
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Gold badge, H. B. Lachman (age 17), 882 Oakland 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Silver badges, Emilie C. Flagg (age 16), 11 Avon 
St., Cambridge, Mass., and Theodore L. Fitz Simons 








*“*ACTION.”” BY HELEN M, WOLF, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 


That is their royal road. The League editor rejoices 
that so many brave boys and girls have found that royal 
path in the four years that have passed since he began 
to point the way. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 49. 


InN making awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Robert E. Dundon (age 16), 
1526 E. Oak St., New Albany, Ind., and Philip Stark 
(age 13), Sawkill, Pike Co., 





(age 11), 55 Church St., Charleston, S. C. 

Photography. Gold badges, Wales C. 
Brewster (age 17), 17 Coe St., Waterbury, 
Conn., and Helen M. Wolf (age 13), 7 W. 
gist St., New York City. 

Silver badges, Catherine Douglas (age 15), 
509 Washington St., Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Edwin Shoemaker (age 15), 2011 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wild-animal and Bird Photography. First 
prize, ‘‘ Adirondack Elk,” by Kate Duryea 
Allin (age 17), 13th Ave. and 56th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Second prize, ‘‘ Chicken Hawk,” 
by Hester M. Conklin (age 15), 416 E. State 
St., Olean, N. Y. Third prize, ‘‘ Blue Her- 
on,”’ by H. John Hill (age 7), 1102 Grove St., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Thruston 
Broun (age 15), Middleburg, Va., and Mary 
Dunbar (age 14), 1218 13th St., Altoona, Pa. 

Silver badges, Francis Wolle (age 14), 
Westmont, Johnstown, Pa., and Erna Klin- 


zing (age II), 103 Hickory St., Rochester, 
> F 


Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Lillian 
Jackson (age 12), 1301 Franklin St., Wil- 
mington, Del., and Albert E. Stockton (age 
16), 22 Russell Ave., Watertown, Mass. 

Silver badges, Florence Guida Steele (age 
15), Robinson, Ill., and Margaret C. Wilby 
(age 13), 897 3d Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THE STORY OF A WORD. 


BY MURIEL M. K. E. DOUGLAS (AGE I7). 


/ 


(Cash Prize.) 


How often we say the word ‘‘its,’’ and what a useful 
little word it is!—so handy that it is difficult to think 
how we could ever do without it. 

The first to introduce it to our language was Florio, 
in his ** Worlde of Wordes,” published in 1598. And it 
was used again in his translation of Montaigne in 1603. 





Pa. 

Silver badges, Marjorie Mar- 
tin (age 16), 216 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Charles 
Irish Preston (age 10), 1322 
Fulton Ave., Davenport, Ia. 

Prose. Cash prize, Muriel 
M. K. E. Douglas (age 17), 
‘*Briardene,”” 29 Montague 
Rd., Chesterton, Cambridge, 
England. 

Gold badges, Katharine J. 
Bailey (age 13), Sta. A, Gard- 
ner, Mass., and Robert Walsh 
(age 13), 405 E. 4th St., New- 
port, Ky. 

Silver badges, Carolyn L. 
Palmer (age 14), 138 E. 6th St., 
Plainfield, N. J., and James J. 
Porter (age 12), 56 E. 67th St., 
New York City. 

Drawing. Cash prize, Edgar 
Daniels (age 17), 19 Golf St., 











Dayton, Ohio. “ACTION.” BY WALES C., BREWSTER, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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‘“ACTION.”” BY EDWIN SHOEMAKER, AGE 15. 

For many years afterward people were very reluctant 
to admit the new word into their vocabulary, although 
they had long, unconsciously, felt the want of it, espe- 
cially poets. 

There is not a single instance in our English Bible 
where ‘‘ its” is used, ‘‘ his” or ‘‘ her” or ‘‘ thereof” 
being put instead. The result was sometimes apt to 
be confusing; for instance, in the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, ninth verse, we read: 
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(SILVER BADGE.) 
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TREES IN WINTER. 
BY PHILIP STARK (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THROUGH frost-pictured panes on a cold wintry 
day 
I gaze at the valley below, 
And dream of the scene that before me is spread— 


A fairyland splendor of snow! 


The elm-trees are sparkling with jewels so bright, 
Like diamonds they glitter and shine ; 

The trees in the forest are laden with ice— 
Each hemlock, and maple, and pine. 


Their branches are drooping, but proudly they 
stand, 
With glittering circlets now crowned, 
And tiny snow-crystals, while flake after flake 
Is fluttering down to the ground. 


A brightness outshining the pure, sunny morn 
A weird transformation of light— 
Has wrapped every tree till it groans with the 
weight 
Of the soft, fleecy coverlet white. 


Now all are asleep under blankets so warm, 
No longer the leaves to them cling; 

Their great branches sigh as the wind rushes 
And patiently wait for the spring. 


i) 


HISTORY OF A WORD. 


WALSH (AGE 13). 


THE 
BY ROBERT 
(Gold Badge.) 





‘‘ His throne was like the fiery 
flame, and Ais wheels as burning 
fire.”’ 

When the poet Chatterton 
brought out the writings which 
he declared to be those of a monk 
named Rowley (who lived early 
in the fifteenth century), no one 
of all his many critics who an- 
nounced the work to be a forgery 
noticed this line, 





** Life and all zés goods I scorn,”’ 


which at once stamped the poems 
as the work of a modern writer, 
although they were not at a loss 
for several other reasons. 

The writer Daniel, who died in 
1619, and Drayton, who died 
twelve years later, both shrank 
from using the new word—it has 
not been found in any of their 
productions ; while, coming down 
to more recent times, Lord Ma- 
caulay is said to have avoided “‘its”’ 
whenever possible. 

Throughout the whole of Shak- 








How many people who use th« 
word “‘ porcelain” ever think of its 
derivation? Long years ago, there 
lived on the florid southern shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea a wild 
tribe of the Ethiopian race, whose 
main sustenance was the fish that 
they caught in the sea or the spark- 
ling streams in the vicinity. 

As these simple folk were not of 
an adventurous nature, they were 
content with staying in their own 
pleasant little clime. Very few, 
indeed, had ever ventured in or 
even heard of the wondrous world 
which lay about them. If any of 
them had ever seen another part, 
his tale was regarded as rash folly 
or that he had dreamed it. 

Their children, not unlike the 
Indian papooses of our own coun- 
try, were fond of collecting the 
shells which were washed ashore 
by the tide. And as the majority 
of these that they found resembled 
swine, they called them /orce//t, 
the diminutive of the Latin word 
porcus, a pig. 











spere’s plays ‘‘its” is only used 
fourteen times, in the ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale” no less than three times in 
twelve lines. To Spenser and Bacon ‘‘ its” 
tirely unknown. Ben Jonson sometimes used it, but 
very rarely, and there is no mention of it in his ‘‘ Gram- 
mar.”’ Milton hardly ever wrote the word, though there 
are one or two examples of it in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 


** ACTION.” BY 


was en- 


CATHERINE 


One day, when the entire nation 
was gathered together in the chief 
village to celebrate the festival dedicated to their prin- 
cipal god, two men (and, as I have heard, the same two 
who smuggled the silkworms across the Chinese border 
in a bamboo cane) entered the temple, a rude structure, 
and offered some chinaware to the king. He had never 


DOUGLAS, AGE 15. 
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seen anything like this before. He was surprised and 
delighted, for in his kingdom they had nothing but 
common earthenware and terra-cotta. When his little 
son saw it, he held up a shell and exclaimed, ‘‘ Porcel- 
lanus est!” (‘‘ It is like the porcelli!’’) 

Hence from this little boy’s imagination comes the 
name of that beautiful translucent pottery which is the 
pride of many a housewife’s heart. 


TREES IN WINTER. 
BY MARJORIE MARTIN (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
On, gaunt, bare skeletons that stretch out arms 
To yonder fair dominion of the sky! 
With every passing gust ye wail aloud 
And ever raise one cry! 


And is it that ye weep for beauties lost — 
>? 


For summer’s verdant foliage ye mourn ? 
Or do ye cry for heaven’s gentle snow 


To cover ye, forlorn ? 





** ADIRONDACK ELK.” ®8Y KATE DURVEA ALLIN, AGE 17 
(FIRST PRIZE, *‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


the material, which, of course, made it cheaper to 
manufacture. 

No harm was done by the small quantity put in, and 
seeing this, the dishonest man added more each time. 

At last he went a little too far in his deceit. He had 
substituted a great deal of wax, and was probably prid 
ing himself on his cunning, when in came an angry 
woman. 

Their conversation is not recorded, unfortunately, 
for it must have been interesting. 

The dishes had been placed near a hot fire, and, a 
greater part being wax, had melted, much to the 





- woman’s astonishment and dismay. 
“CHICKEN HAWK.” BY HESTER M. CONKLIN, AGE 15. new Ghat all eume wen a linc! 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) at, c e, people were exceedingly cau 


tious with all dealers, and each dish, before the thrifty 





Or are ye calling for the spring to come, housewives would buy it, had to be examined by com 
To scatter flowers far over hill and dale? petent judges and stamped on the back ‘sine cera 
Be comforted, ye giant sentinels! — without wax. 
Did e’er spring fail ? After a little the two words were short 
ened into one, ‘‘ sincere,’’ which was 
THE STORY OF A WORD. stamped on the pottery. 
BY KATHARINE J. BAILEY (AGE 13). When many years had elapsed the 
‘old Bad, word began to be used in a different 
(Gold Badge.) sense. People finally did not think of 
In concluding a letter to a friend we the meaning ‘‘ without wax,”’ but rather 
often write ‘‘ Yours sincerely,” and yet genuine or true, and so the word has 
how many have ever paused to think what come down to us at the present time. 
the word ‘‘sincere” originally meant, 
and how it became changed in its mean- TREES IN WINTER. 
> me. - ' 
ing? This is the story. ' BY CHARLES IRISH PRESTON (AGE 10). 
A great many years ago, a little town . . 
é £ espe: Pace ; : (Silver Badge.) 
in Italy was very widely known, and its 5 





THE trees stand out against the sky; 
Their bare limbs creak and groan and 





fétes were attended by thousands of peo- 
ple. This fame was entirely due to a 
certain kind of pottery made there, and 
the people came to the fétes in order to 
buy some of it, or, if they were not rich 
enough to buy, at least they might see 
and admire. 

The process of making it was known 
to one man only, and he concealed the 
knowledge from the prying eyes of all 
the world. 

So much was made that the man_be- 
came rich. Unfortunately, his riches © sgpugsyeron.” BY H. JOHN HILL, Shall herald the return of spring, 
made him miserly, and one day he tried ace 7. (THIRD PRIZE, ‘ WILD- From slumber roused, they, multiplied, 
an experiment, putting a little wax into BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) Will spread their beauty far and wide. 


sigh, 

As passing gusts sweep through the 
wood, 

Where goldenrod majestic stood, 

Or tiny wild flowers hid away 

When spring and summer held full sway. 


These things are but asleep beneath 
The snow that covers wood and heath; 
And when the whir of many a wing 
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WHEN THE TREES OF 





An Illustrated Poem. BY 
HAVE you heard, in the heart of winter, 
When the storm beats at the door, 
The sound of the wet wind singing 
And the fretful tempest’s roar? 
Have you heard the loose boughs creaking, 
And the rattle of dry dead leaves, 
And the musical drip of the rainfall, 
And the singsong drone in the eaves? 
’T is the music played by the storm-wind bands, 
While the ice-edged shade-trees clap their hands! 


THE 
BY CAROLYN L. PALMER, 


MANY words have very interesting histories, particu- 
larly those derived from Latin and Greek words. These 
often have entirely different meanings now from the 
original ones, 
but they are 
usually asso- 


I 








WINTER CLAP 


MABEL E, FLETCHER, 


HISTORY 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 


THEIR HANDS. 





AGE 16, (A Former Prize-winner.) 
Have you heard, in the heart of winter, 
The sound of a mighty shout 
And a strange, strange burst of music 
In the far-away dark without? 
Have you listened with pulses throbbing 
To the sounds of wondrous things — 
The creak of the living branches 
And the flutter of frightened wings? 
*T is the music played by the storm-wind bands, 
And the ice-clad shade-trees clap their hands! 


A WORD. 

(Silver Badge.) 

guage. Its original form was Kvvécovpa, which meant 
** dog’s tail.” It referred especially to the constellation 
called the Little Bear, or the tail of the Great Bear, 
Ursa Major. This contains the pole-star, by which 
mariners guided their ships. Of course, in order to do 
this, they had to watch the Cynosure a great deal, and 
so on this account it has 


OF 


AGE 14. 





come to have its present 
meaning—the object of at- 
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‘*4 HEADING FOK JANUARY.” BY 
EMILIE C. FLAGG, AGE 16 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


tention, or the center of at- 
traction. 

To me “‘ cynosure”’ sug- 
gests even more than the 
story of its derivation, since 
the first time I ever noticed 
it particularly and found out 
its exact meaning was when 
I read Milton’s ‘‘ L’Alle- 
gro.”’ Now, whenever I see 
it, it reminds me at first of 
the lovely description of an 
English country landscape 
in which it is used in this 
poem, and that in turn re- 
calls the whole poem, with 
all its beautiful sights and 
sounds. For this reason 
the word is a little fairy 
who holds the key of the 
most wonderful 
have ever read,—those of 
Milton, —for it even has the 
power of bringing others 
L’ Allegro” before 





poems I 


‘ 


besides 
my mind. 








ciated with the first meanings. Many times their sig- 
nificance has changed gradually and imperceptibly, until 
now they have quite long histories. 

** Cynosure”’ is a good example of this kind of words, 
since its meaning has changed considerably during the 
hundreds of years since it was a part of the Greek lan- 


THE TREES IN WINTER. 
BY GLADYS NELSON (AGE 13). 


DEEP lie the snow-drifts, 
The emblems of purity ; 
Low bend the trees o’er the icy stone wall. 
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The wind has free will, 
The squirrel security, 
In the snow-laden pine-trees, so grand and so tall. 


The oak-trees’ branches 
Are ice-covered yet, 
And crackle and bend o’er the cold frozen stream ; 
The gray darkened sky 
Gives no sign of sunset, 
And the leaves ’neath the snow-drifts care only to dream. 


“*THE WINTER MOON.” BY LOIS D. WILCOX, AGE 14. 
Through the slumbering forest 
The winter winds sweep, 

And moan in the branches, so dreary, so cold. 
Softly the night falls ; 
The earth ’s wrapped in sleep ; 

°T is the same old winter—the same trees of old. 


THE STORY OF A WORD. 
BY JAMES J. PORTER (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 

I HAVE chosen as my subject the word “‘ car.”’ 
time ago, while preparing my lesson in Cesar, I noticed 
the word carrus, and this furnished me with a subject 
for my composition. 

Among the old Celts—called by the Romans Gauls— 
who in ancient times dwelt in what is now France, there 
was a word meaning wagon or cart, namely, carve. The 
Romans had no word for the Gallic two-wheeled carts ; 
therefore they simply Latinized the Celtic word cavvz, 
causing it to become cavrus. When the Roman soldiers 
conquered Gaul, they forced their language, slightly 
modified, upon the inhabitants, and thus the word re- 
turned to those from whom it was borrowed in its orig- 
inal form, carve. 

When the Normans conquered England they brought 
with them the language now called Old French; and 
along through the middle ages carve continued un- 
changed, until at length the final se was dropped, and 
we have our word “‘ car.” 


Some 
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A” 
— a 


This word, however, does not usually mean a cart, 
but rather a vehicle that is propelled by machinery or 
one that goes on rails. Our word “‘ cart’ comes through 
a different source, being the old Celtic word used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, with a ¢ added, and thus it enters our 
language through the Saxons instead of going through 
Latin and French, as did ‘‘car,”’ though both were origi 
nally from the same word. 


IN WINTER. 
(AGI 


THE TREES 


HUNTINGTON 16). 


BY KATI rIEMANN 


IN winter-time the trees have lost 
Their foliage, and ’t is sometimes said 
The summer’s enemy, the frost, 
Takes their bright life and leaves them dead. 


It is not so; the trees still live, 

Though not till spring their sap will thrill ; 
hey only sleep, and, sleeping, give 

Their beauties to the landscape still. 


Some days in winter we may see 
A fairy world; the sun shines bright 
On many a sparkling ice-robed tree, 
Covered with diamonds in the night. 
In winter, summer, fall, and spring 
The trees are always grandly fair ; 
And so we learn from everything 
Each season brings of joy its share 
A WORD. 


15). 


STORY OF 
BRAUNLICH (AGI 


THE 
BY ALICI 
THERE are many words in the English language that 
have undergone a complete change in the course of 
time, some in form and others in meaning. Among 
the latter is the word “* villain,”’ derived from the Latin 
villa, which signifies ‘‘ farm-house.” 
In the middle ages the word “‘ villain” (written also 
** villein ’’) did not mean, as it does now, ‘‘ scoundrel” 
or ‘‘ knave.”’ A villain was a feudal tenant of the low- 
est class, a man who received a small amount of land 
from some lord or baron, for which he paid rent by 
military service. Of course the overlords considered 
themselves better than their vassals, and probably treated 
them with contempt. The ha- 
tred of the barons toward their 
tenants increased as the power 
of the former abated and the 
latter grew stronger, so that the 
lords came to associate the vil- 
lains with all that was evil. 


TREES IN WINTER. 
BY HAROLD OSBORNE (AGE 13). 
EVENING. 

THE night is cold; 

A snowy fold 
Has clothed the 

The north wind’s moan 

Comes, softly blown, 
Over the low hill’s crest. 


world in rest. 


MORNING. 
The white trees shine 
In pearly line, 
A fairyland released 
Unto our sight 
By the pale light ‘en G6 WEAR.” SY 
Of Eos in the east. JESSIE C. SHAW, AGE 16 
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ST. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD 
BY HARRIETTE E. McCLEER (AGE 12). 
THE word “‘ laconic ”’ 


, “cc 


conian ”’ or 





NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 
** LACONIC.” 
is derived from both the Latin 


and Greek languages. It is taken from the words ‘* La- 
Lacedzemonian,” pertaining to the inhabi- 


[Jan. 


TREES IN SUMMER AND TREES IN 
WINTER. 


BY LOIS R. FROST (AGE 13). 


}N summer trees are cool and green ; 
To look at they are fair, 
And birds behind their leafy screen 
With music fill the air. 


In winter trees are cold and bare, 
And birds they sing no more; 
For they are off to a southern lair 

Where tempests never roar. 


In summer we all love to rest 
Beneath a balsam-tree, 

And watch a warbler in its nest 
Who ’s from all troubles free. 


In winter, then, at Christmas-tide, 
The balsam we shall trim 
With sleds and skates and sweets 
beside 
That hang from every limb. 


THE STORY OF A WORD 





*““acTION” (PARADE, YORK, MAINE). BY MABEL wW. 
tants of ancient Sparta or Laconia, a province or state in 
ancient Greece. 

In ancient times the people of Sparta spoke in as few 
words as possible, and they soon became noted for this 
peculiarity. 

By degrees the Greeks came to call any one who 
spoke very briefly a ‘‘ Laconiac.”’ 

In our own times the word is used both as a noun 
and an adjective. It now means short and brief talking, 
or the habit of expressing much in a very few words. 


WINTER TREES. 
BY RAY RANDALL (AGE 12). 


Pa says when Maine woods lost their leaves, 
By winter winds blown free, 
He ’d hunt for nuts and squirrels’ 

nests 
Round every forest tree. 


And then down deep in withered 
leaves 
He ’d scuff his feet along, 
Because he liked to hear the sound, 
Like winter’s evening song. 





And when the fields were white with 
snow 
And the trees like sheeted ghosts, 
He’d take his sled and play leap-frog 
O’er all the stumps and posts. 


But here out West, by the sunset 
sea, 
It is endless summer-time. 
Our trees are green the whole year 
through, 


Date-palm, blue-gum, and lime. 


But / ’d give our green trees away 
For just one day of sport 
Like that which pa tells me about 


—‘* LAUNDRY.” 
BY ELIZABETH R. EASTMAN (AGE 16). 


WHITELEY, AGE 12. 


THE word “‘ laundry ” means a place where clothes 
are washed and ironed. This, of course, is familiar to 
almost every one. Perhaps fewer people know where 
the word came from. 

It is from the Latin /avare, to wash, from which also 
comes the French /aver, to wash, and the Old French 
lavanderie, a washing. 

The Old English word ‘‘ lavendry ” was taken from 
the French. 

Later on it was changed to ‘‘ lauendry, and still later 
on the ¢ was dropped and it became as we now have it, 
** laundry.” 

About the latter half of the thirteenth century the de- 
scendants of the Norman conquerors began to talk Eng- 
lish, using, however, a great many French words, such 
as Javanderie. These grew to be used, in some cases 





Of snow men and a fort. 


“*ACTION.”” BY HENRY ORMSBY PHILLIPS, AGE 17. 





1904. ] ST. 
slightly changed, by the English themselves, and 
gradually became a part of the language, as laundry 


has done. 
This word in its earlier form was used by William 


Langland in his allegorical and satirical poem the 
‘Vision of Piers Plowman,”’ which was written in 
the fourteenth century: 
‘* Whan he is wery of that werke thanne wil he some 
tyme 
Labory in a /auendrye wel the lengthe of a myle.” 
This poem, although intended for the common peo- 
ple, contains many other words of French origin. 


TREES IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 
BY SIBYL KENT STONE (AGE 14). 





SoFTLY rustling in the breeze 
Stand the dear old summer trees, 
Green and shady, cool and fair— 
How I love to see you there! 


Bleak and upright in the snow, 
Branches hanging bare and low, 
Gone your look of happy peace— 
Oh, will winter ever cease? 
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‘A HEADING FOR JANUARY.” BY BENNIE HASSELMAN, AGE 9. 
(FORMER PRIZE-WINNER.) 


The Highlanders formed themselves into a body, and 
decided, because of Boycott’s unscrupulous nature, to 
ruin his trade; and so they resolved to have nothing 
whatever to do with him. This was in 1880. 

And as they were successful in this, they employed the 
same tactics against others who aroused their displeasure. 

Since then the word ‘‘ boycott” has been adopted 

as a weapon mainly between union laborers and 





* ACTION.’ 


BY REXFORD KING, AGE 16. 


Gaunt and black against the sky, 

While the snowflakes hurry by 

(Poor old trees !), they murmur low, 
** When will dreary winter go? ” 


THE STORY OF A WORD. 
BY ALFRED SCHWARTZ (AGE 12). 


,I THINK the subject this month is very inspiring, as it 
will teach boys and girls the history and origin of many 
words, and although these words may be of every-day 
use, their history and origin may be only known to few. 

I think one of these words is ‘‘ boycott,” which had its 
origin in the name of Captain Boycott. 

Captain Boycott was a land-agent in Mayo, a small 
town in Ireland. In the war between England and In- 
dia, Boycott was enlisted in the British army. 

Before the war Boycott had closed his business, but 
after he returned he opened it again. 

3oycott was thought by many to be a selfish, un- 
scrupulous man, who hardly ever treated anybody right. 
At last the people grew tired of him. These people 
were called the Highlanders. 


employers in this country. 


IN WINTER. 
(AGE 17). 


TREES 
BY ALBERTA COWGILI 
I LOVE the trees in winter, 
Their leafy glory past, 
When clear they lie against the sky 
Or bend beneath the blast. 





I love the trees in winter 
When, no more bare and brown, 
Their limbs bend low with the weight of 
snow — 
A mantle soft as down. 


I love all things in winter, 
The wind that whistles free, 

The clouds so gray, the stormy day, 
But best the leafless tree. 


“AND [WINTER’S] HIDEOUS TEMPESTS 
SHOOK DOWN TREES.” 
Shakspere, Henry VJ. 
BY DORIS FRANCKLYN (AGE 10). 
Hark! the tempests round are railing, 
And the old tree gasps for breath, 
While the wind is sobbing, wailing ; 
*T is a prophecy of death! 


Many springtimes has it flowered, 
Borne its blossoms sweet and fair; 

Many summers has it showered 
Harvest treasures red and rare! 


Many winters has it battled, 
All unbending, grim and aged, 
While the wind its branches rattled 
And the storms about it raged! 


It has fallen in the meadow, 
Arms outstretched as if in prayer, 
And the snow is dark with shadow, 
For the giant lieth there! 
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TREES IN WINTER. | 
\\ 4f 
BY H. MABEL SAWYER (AGE II). NW — 


THE happy summer months are gone; Sean 
Autumnal joys are past; 

And Time has brought unto the earth 
His hoary son at last. 


pe 
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**4 HEADING FOR A 0 1 BY MARGERY 
JANUARY.” FULTON, AGE 14. 


it; and my papa was real proud of me. 


Dear Str. Nicwotas: 
mammy. 





The trees have shed their leafy garb, 
Their gaunt, bare arms on high ; 
And naught is left but memory 
Of those sweet days gone by. 


Your friend, 


Dear St. Nicwoias: 


** Aunty” 
She does my mother’s family washing every week 

One day a well-to-do woman went past Mrs. Green's, going 

down to see the doctor for her rheumatism. 
Well I ’s sorry for you, Miss Fisher; 

up my hoss and take you downtown.” 


[Jan 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


PRINCETON, INp. 
Green is an old colored 


Mrs. Green said, 
I b’lieve I'll just hitch 
Mrs. Green is often 
called the Mrs. Wi ‘iggs of 

Princeton. 
Your little mate, 
ELeanor NICKEY 
(age 10) 


AtieGcuany, N. Y 

Dear St. Nicnoras: 
The beautiful silver badge 
came to-day, and I can’t 
tell you how much I like 
it, and how much I than! 
you. 

I don’t think I was ever 
more pleased in my life 
than when I saw my story 
printed. The whole fam- 
ily were quite excited over 

If I ever get to be an author 


I shall always think that it was because of the St. Nicholas League 
Hecen J. BesHGeTour (age 9). 


Witmincton, Det 


I want to tell you how much I enjoye 


the long stories complete in one number, and I hope you will soon 


Those arms so dark and desolate 
Once seemed so gay and bright! 

The joyous day of summer-time 
Has shaded into night. 


the same feeling. 


Your interested and devoted reader, 


The great year lasts but for a day; 
’T is morn, ’t is noon, ’t is night. 
How brief are each bright season’s joys! 
Alas, how swift their flight! 


Dear St. Nicwo.as: 
every one says it is a beauty 
glad now that I persevered. 


help them succeed. 
will try my best in every competition 


THE CHRISTMAS RECEPTION. 


BY MABEL FLETCHER (AGE 16). 


Tue little white kitten’s eyes were blue, 
And his head a golden brown, 

And his fur from his head to the tip of his tail 
Was soft as a wee chick’s down. 


The little fat baby’s hair was red, 
And her eyes a corn-flower blue, 
And her cheeks were as pink as the eastern 
clouds 
When the sleepy-eyed sun peeps through. 


The little white flakes came twirling down 
From the cloud-crushed, darkened sky, 

As Santa Claus with his four reindeer 
And ice-rimmed sleigh swept by. 


And he pulled up short at the great stone 
house, 
Ghost-white in the winter air, 
And he stifled a laugh with his fat, round arm 
At the little group waiting there. 


A baby asleep in a pink nightgown, 
And a kitten with curled-up paws, 
An old rag doll with shawl-fringe hair, 

Waiting for Santa Claus. aia oe: 


** BOXER DRIVES OUT THE CHICKENS.” 


‘* A reception for me, as I judge,” he said, 
With his hands in his curly hair ; 
Then, strictly against all society rules, 

He furnished the bill of fare! 


from the Horn. 


large farm. 





publish them again; a number of my friends have also expresse 


Dear Sr. Nicuoras: I am a Colonial girl. 
Falkland Islands, South America ; they are about two hundred miles 
Very few people know where the islands are. 
Sheep-farming is the chief thing that goes on. 
There is plenty of riding. 


I take great interest in the League, and look at it the very first 
thing. I am not an artist, nor can I write stories, but I 
look at the contributions of other Le: ague members. 


ve to 


Maryjorieé Betts 


SAWKILL, Pa 


I received my silver badge safely, and 
I was so discouraged at times, but am 
It is no wonder to me that St 
Nicholas League members never complain, for the aid and hearty 
encouragement they receive from my favorite magazine are sure to 
I hope some day to wim the gold badge, and 


Thanking you very much 


for the help and encouragement given me, I remain, 
Sincerely your friend, 


Puitie STARK (age 13) 
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BY THEODORE L. FITZ SIMONS, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


Our home is in 


My father owns a 
All the work is done with 
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test pleasure then to ride; we had a horse 
ty of cattle about the camps. I am trying 
iti is month. I must close now. 


horses. It was our 
each. There are 
for the drawing competition of this 
Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Your interested reader, KaTHLEEN BERTRAND. 


Dear St. Nicnotas: Words cannot describe the delight and 
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had n't taken his picture; but as it was after six o’clock, and I was 
surrounded by I fancy the picture would not have been a suc- 
cess. Iam sure! be sati , however, until I have suc- 
ceeded in getting a good picture of one of the many wild creatures 
which I see daily. Ever your devoted reader, 

Mary Ferry. 


surprise with which I received your lovely badge. I thank you BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ NAME ALPHABET. 
ee Oe i — ee BY ISABEL ADAMI (AGE 8). 
I feel that if I ever have any success in A is for Alfred, who is counting his money, 
writing it will be all owing to the League. B is for Betty, who is eating some honey. 
Yours res: ully, C is for Catharine, who is Sellen the cat, 
Mitprep Newman. fy Donald, ute is drowning a rat. 
, is for Edith, who is learning to read, 
an last f a disgusted ; F is for Frank, who is sowing some seed. 
There was n’t a thing I could do. ee for , who is ig his bat, 
I had written on prose and on poem, ; | is for Harry, who is funny and fat. 
I 'd worked on the photograph, too. is for Ss is making a mitten, 
I had hunted in queer ancient volumes, —— is for Jackie, who is teasing the kitten. 
In fat and in thin ones galore. is for Katie, who has lost her ring, 


But after I ’d looked long and hunted, 
I forgot all I'd eee and much more. 
I wrote on a word, and followed it 
Away back to year number one, 
But I could not see any real meaning 
When it was actually done. 
I wrote about trees in winter 
Till I had it engraved on my brain, 
But I could n’t make any sense from it, 
Though I read it again and again. 
I drew as I ’d written — quite awful ; 
So at last I gave up in despair. 
But I said, * Paes *s any stuff in me 
I will send in one subject — so there!” 
I have written on prose and on poem, 
So my subject ’s all right, you "ll agree ; 
And so, to y all my 
Just lone the gold badge to me. 
ALLEINE LANGFORD (age 15). 


“‘A HEADING FOR 
JANUARY.” BY 
DOROTHEA CLAPP, 
AGE 15. 
Monmouth, Ore. 

Dear St. Nicnotas: Always, when I 
open you, there are certain names I have 
learned to look for, some because I have seen them there before, 
others because their work pleases and interests me. Among these 
are Helen De Veer, Dorothy Hardy Richardson, Marjorie Betts, and 
Margaret McKeon; and I wonder sometimes if they ever look for 
my name as I do for theirs. 

Of all stories in the St. Nicuovas, I like ‘‘ The Story of Kin 
Arthur and his Knights” best. Indeed, I like all ancient history an 
mythology, and particularly that of England and . “Idyls of 
the King” I count among my favorite books, and story of Beo- 
wulf and what I can find of the are very interesting. 

The Sr. Nicnoias and the pow have always given me great 
pleasure, and wishing them both a long life, I am, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Acnes Dorotuy CAMPBELL. 


Laxesipe, CAL. 

Dear St. Nicnoas: I have just moved from Chicago to a large 
ranch in southern California, and since I have been here I have 
been trying hard to get a picture of some kind of an animal to 
send to you. I take the kodak nearly everywhere I go, and have 
walked at least four or five extra miles trying to get near enough to 
a rabbit, dove, or quail to get its picture. 

I was very much surprised one afternoon, while on one of my 
tramps, when I came face to face with a large wildcat. I don’t know 


which of us was the more surprised, 
and we both stared at each other 
for a minute or two, and then I 
began to fumble at the kodak. As 
soon as he saw me make this move, 
he quickly disappeared. 

I was very sorry, at first, that I 






L is for Lucy, who is having a swing. 
BEE ee mehnenc eon 

is for , who is playin Pp. 
O is for Olive, who is making some lace, 


P is for Peter, who is running a race. 
is for jie, who is learning to sew, 
is for Robert, who is trying to row. 


S is for Sally, who is playing with her ball, 
T is for Tommy, who is growing quite tall. 
U is for Una, who is learning to skate, 

V is for Vivien, who is trying his bait. 

W is for Willie, who is going to bed, 

But I can’t find a name for X, Y, and Zed. 


Eastport, Me. 

Dear St. Nicnoras: Having read in the 

a story about Paul du Chaillu, I 
thought I would like to tell you that ‘‘ Friend 
Paul” was a great friend of ours. 
He may have been odd-looking and all 
that, but was certainly one of the nicest 

entlemen I ever saw. e told us often of 

is experiences in the African interior, and 
were certainly most interesting. Once a cannibal king took 
such a liking to him that he told him he might choose any of his 
eighty wives he wanted, and when Mr. du Chaillu said that he would 
not think of choosing from enone oo many, for fear of hurting their 
feelings, the king said he might have the entire eighty; but Mr. du 
Chaillu declined the offer. 

One time, when he was in Boston, I was reading in the library 
and he came in. He asked me what I was reading, and when i 
said, “St. Nicnoras,” he said, “‘It ought to be St. Paul,” which 
was very amusing. 

Anot time, at our house, he was introduced to a very tall man 
(probably every one knows how very small he was), and he looked 
up at him and said, ‘‘ Weil, this is the long and the short of it, cer- 
tainly,” much to the amusement of the other gentleman. 

I think his books are extremely interesting, and some of them he 
has given us. It was a perfect shame he could n't have written his 
book on Russia, and I am = = that I knew him. Hoping this 
may interest you, I am your devoted reader, 

Frances R. Porter (age 16). 


the 


Other entertaining and appreciative letters have been received from 
Dorothy Hutchins, Olga Lee, Ada Harriet Case, Clarence B. Brace, 
Edith Legh Mann, Louise Fannie Easton, Lillian E. Van Wert, 
Vera Dannals, Jessie E. Wilcox, Dorothy H. Kuhns, Mar- 
jorie Fay, Rosalie Aylett Sampson, Lola Hall, Josephine P. 
Davis, Miriam Shryock, Elsie A. Turner, Anna Lodge Par- 
rish, Harriette Pease, Mary N. Owen, Thurston Brown, 
J. Foster Hickman, and Katherine M. Burton. 
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JANUARY.” 
BY HAROLD GUNTHER BREUL, AGE 14. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. Donald Quinn 
Randolph Payne 


A list of those whose work would have been Lawrence Jackson 
George Robinson 


Laurence O. Macomber 

Ettabelle Cone 

Horace J. Simons 

Amy Peabod 

PROSE 1. Robert A. Kilduffe Arthur H. Wilson 
Frances Wentworth Cutler Edward E. Bolte 

Helen Mabry Boucher Bal- oy Ayres Margaret Boyd Copeland 


No. t. 
published had space permitted. 
No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to 
and enc< 
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DRAWINGS 1. Love Robbins 
E. M. Crombie 
Mabel Goodsell Far- Eiuel Messervy 
rington Harriet Barney Burt 
Jos. S. Webb Katie Nina Miller 
Cordner H. Smith Florence Gardiner 
in Herbet Louise Gleason 
ith Plonsky Sara M. Snedeker 
Joseph Fewsmith Howard Easton Smith 
Stasito Azoy Ella Elizabeth Preston 
Charlotte Ball Frances Goodrich 
Charlotte E. Penning- Edna B. Steck 
ton Catherine Warner 
Fad Pheebe Wilkinson Ruth Tolman 


Beatrice Warhanik 


Gladys L’E. Moore 
Donald Armour 


Margaret A. Dobson 


-™ Helen M. Brown Grace F. R. Meeker 
Mary B. Thomas Elizabeth Jackson 
William P. Anderson Willora Hutton 
Elise Urguhant Georgina Wood 
Gladys G. Young Paul Wilkinson 
ae Ih McGurk William Hays Ballard 

ark Curtis Kinney Midget Bouton 
Harry Smith George William Hall 
Melville C. Levey Alice F. Lee 
Jessie J. Whitcomb _ Eleanor V. Jacob 
Caroline Latzke Katherine Bigelow 
Marjory Anne Harrison Mary Lord Paichanks 


Margaret McKeon Olive Mudie Cooke 
Margaret Ellen Payne George Maclean 
Emily W. Browne Edna P. Knapp 
1 ulia Coolid Elizabeth Wilcox Pardee 
fartha G. Seaseyer Elizabeth Chase Burt 
Wray Bartlett oageee 
Dorothy Riggs PUZZLES :. 


Guinevere Norwood Anna Marguerite Neu- 
Sidney Edward Dickinson rger 
E. ‘Adelaide Hahn 


Anna A. Fleichtner 
eg King Rebecca C. Rutledge 
Daisy James 


Linda Thomas 
Winifred Hutchings Marion Thomas 


—— 


lar 
Mary Sweetland 
Miriam Cragin 
Mary L. Thornton 
Alice Lorraine Andrews 
Sue Abigail Preston 
Katherine Kurz 
Constance M. Dewey 
Katharine McMahon 
Fern L. Patten 
Saidee E. Kennedy 
M. on * Foster 
Ethel Berri 
Margery naigley 

elen pear 
Harriette Kyler Pease 
Alice M. Perkins 
Mildred Newman 
Ralph Balcom 
Dorothy Felt 
Millicent Pond 
Marion H. Tuthill 
Effie Saxton 
Eloise T. Garstin 
Frances Spaulding 
Eleanor Bailey 
Marjorie H. Sawyer 
Phulie Cooper 


PROSE 2. 


Philip Wolle 

Lola Hall 

Sarah Addington 
Mary E. Cromer 
Blanche Hazle Leeming 
Lina Gould 

Mary Dorothy Musser 
Rosalind Wood 
Harold Stock 

Howard Smith 
Marguerite Jervis 
Henry Carter 

Vincent Sexton 
Isadore Douglas 
Lydia C. Ford 

Rosa van Gelder 


VERSE t. 


Agnes Churchill Lacey 
A. Elizabeth Goldberg 


Alleine Langford 
Elliot acy sane 
Louisa 
Fay Marie ~~ 
Beulah H. Ridgewa 
Marguerite La Wall 7. 
Gladys M. Adams 
Helen Chandler Willis 
Margaret E. Sloan 
Margaret Drew 
Mary Smith 
Harold R. Norris 
Elsa Clark 
Gladys Green 
Mildred Quiggle 
Virginia Mitchell Dunn 
May Margaret Bevier 
Elsie F. Weil 
Shirley Willis 

rt Durden 
Elizabeth Lee 
Stella J. Liotard 
Katharine Monica Burton 
Edith J. Minaker 
Dorothy Ferrier 
Marjory Walford 
Nannette F. Hamburger 
Dorothy Foster 


VERSE 2. 


Ona Ringwood 
Wilkie Gilholm 
Willie A. Brown 
Esther Dunwoody 
Robert Powell Cotter 
Bessie Stella Jones 
Melicent Eno Humason 
Arthur K. Hulme 
Carolyn Coit Stevens 
Edith Moeller 
Elizabeth Burgess 
Mary Blossom Bloss 
Elizabeth Banks 
Fred Warren 

Sarah Swift 

George Currie Evans 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 


segues McAlpin 
ildred Easty 


Muniel Foster 

N. W. Swayne 
Frederic C. Smith 
Deb. Frazer Crichton 
Doris Long 


anvrin T. Sam Parsons 


ulia S. Howell 

arion P. Bolles 
Marion R. Pitt 
Morris D. Douglas 
Donald F. Cranor 
Ernest Percy 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2z. 


Morrison N. Stiles 
Marion K. Cobb 

Will J. Norton 
Florence R. T. Smith 
Eno Hamm 

T. Beach Platt 
Charles Jackson 
evo be N.  Coraly " 





Leila Menghelise 
ith Houston 
Emma Bettis 
Anna McKechnie 
Pauline S. Dutcher 
Pauline Greider 
Helen Wing 
Heyliger de Windt 
ohn Hoar 
ith D. Patten 
Elsa van Nes 
Eliza Keatin 
Allen Frank = 
Dudley T. Fisher, Jr. 
Archibald S. Macdonald 
» Wendell D. Brown 
Mary Clarke 
Fannie F. Tuttle 
Dorothy L. Glover 
George F. Simson 
Margaret B. Ross 
Ada Harriet Case 
Gladys Ralston Britton 
ary Squires 
Philip A. Barton 
Philip F. Kennard 
Helen McLaughlin 


Anne Rogers 


Marjorie H. Holmes 


Mason Garfield 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Elsa Eschbach 


. E. Fisher, Jr. 

amuel Loveman 
Margaret Abbott 
Lester F. Babcock 


Anna J. Monaghan 
Lucile Raymond Byrne 
Rita Wood 


Helen F. Maloney Mary D. Bailey 

| mya = Gertrude Scholle 
velyn Olver Foster 

Richard A. Reddy PUZZLES 2. 

Anna B. Carolan Penelope M. Seymour 

Alexander Osborne Madge Oakley 

Margery Foster Florence Foster 

Edna B. Youngs Carrie. 

Ivy Varian Walshe Kathleen Judge 

Margaret Oceland William Ellis Keysor 

Robert E. Andrews Paul T. Arnold 


Monica Peirson Turner Allie Elaine Shell 
azzano Martin Janowitz 
ivien Massie Gribble oo ay Taylor 


Meade Bolton argaret W. Mandell 


Louis P. Selden Dorothy Gray Brooks 
Ruth Felt M . Tucker 
Laura Gardin Wallace G. Arnold 
a Hazeltine Few- Lucile Weber 


Edward C. Chase 
ene _- Longborough Morrison T. Walker 


CHAPTERS, 


Att League members should take part in Chapter 
Entertainment Competition No. 3, of which see an- 
nouncement in another column. 

_Chapter 571 reports that it has just passed its first an- 
niversary, and that three members have had their names 
on Roll of Honor No. 1. The next step is a prize. 

Chapter 625 is going to have corn-popping and candy- 
making this winter. Those are the things that make 
chapter meetings a success. 

Chapter 68. Four Little Women,” take the parts 
of Meg, Joe, eth, and Amy, and try to be like those 
characters. We wonder if there was any argument as 
to who should be “ Joe.’’ ‘‘We have great fun and 
meet every two weeks.” 


NEW CHAPTERS. 
No. 684. ‘‘ Four Little Women.” Celia Lewis, 


President; Florence Williams, Seeeeany i . mem- 
Address, 63 Vernon Place, Buffalo, N 


No. 685. “Little hy - Ellen Wilewe, Presi- 
dent; Marian Dawle: ; I members. Ad- 


dress, 834 3d Ave., Clase Re Rapi 
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NOTICE. 


If any reader ot St. NicHotas has volumes 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 
and 17 of St. NicHoras which he desires to sell, he may write to the 
editor of the League, stating at what price he is willing to dispose 
of them, or for which later volumes he would exchange them. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CHAPTER COMPETITION No. 3 CLOSES MARCH 25 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST CHAPTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


To encourage chapter formation and further to promote the aims 
and purpose of the St. Nicholas League, the following prize offers 
are made tochapters already formed, 
and to those that may form in time 
to take part in the competition. 

To the chapter that on or before 
March 2s of the present year shall 
give the most successful public en- 
tertainment, and devote the net pro- 
ceeds to the best use, fifty dollars’ 
worth of books, to be selected from 
Che Century Co.’s latest published 
catalogue, which will be sent free 
on application. 

To the chapter ranking second, 
as above, twenty-five dollars’ worth 
of Century publications. 

To the chapter ranking third, 4 
teen dollars’ worth. 

To the chapter ranking fourth, fen 
dollars’ worth. 


RULES FOR THIS COMPETITION. 


1. The entertainment may be ot 
any sort, provided that a major- 
ity of the features are selected from the St. NicHoLas magazine. 

2. **The most successful entertainment” shall be understood to 
mean the entertai lizing the largest net proceeds after legit- 
imate expenses have been deducted. 

3. The “best use” shall be understood to mean that most in ac- 
cordance with the St. Nicholas League aims and purpose, and it ma 
be educational, charitable, patriotic, or humane, or for the best ad- 
vancement of the League itself as represented by the chapter givin 
the entertainment. It is not necessary that the sum realized all 
devoted to one purpose. The matter is left entirely in the hands of 
each chapter, and a full report must be made to the League editor 
by the chapter —— and secretary, and indorsed as correct by 
those to whom money has been paid. 

4. In all public announcements of the entertainment, and upon the 
printed programme, the chapter number and the name of the League 
must appear, as per following example: 


Given by the St. Nicholas League, 
ter No. ——, 


Of (Town), (State). 


If the chapter has a name, the name should also appear. 

5. Whenever practicable, it shall be allowable for chapters to obtain 
free use of hall, accessories, costumes, and any other form of con- 
tribution possible, in order to swell their net proceeds — in fact, to 
make any honest effort to reduce the expenses of giving the enter- 
tainment. 

6. Where a dramatic entertainment is to be given, the St. Nicholas 
League will, upon application signed by chapter president and sec- 
retary, send, postpaid, the “‘ Book of St. Nicholas Plays,” from 
which any play may be selected, said book to remain the prope 
of the League for use in future entertainments, and must be returned, 
care of The Century Co., when the entertainment is over. 

7. The report of each entertainment, with a copy of its programme, 
must be received by the League editor on or before April 1, 1904. 


The awards will be announced in the League department for June. 





REMARKS. 


This competition ought to result in a great deal of good for every- 
body. Whether the entertainment be dramatic, musical, recitative, 
a fair, or a combination of all, it 
cannot fail to result inmuchwhole- 
some interest and pleasure, while 
the fund obtained, whether small 
or large, whether it obtains a prize 
or not, will be of benefit to what 
ever good purpose it be applied. 
_ Do not let the fact that you live 
in a small town, or even in the 
country, discourage you in the un- 
dertaking. Many of the most suc- 
cessful and profitable chapter en- 
tertainments given heretoforehave 








“BOXER AND THE GOSLINGS.”” BY VIEVA MARIE 
FISHER, AGE 10. 





“TAILPIECE FOR JANUARY.” BY WILHELMINA MALONEY, AGE 7. 





been those given in small villages. Wherever there is a school there 
is a place for a chapter and a chapter entertainment. Badges and 
instruction leaflets will be sent upon request to all desiring to join 
the League and to organize chapters. It is not necessary to be a 
subscriber, but only a reader of the magazine, to belong to the 
League. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 52. 


THE St. Nicholas League offers gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. Also 
cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first place. 

Competition No. 52 will close January 20 (for foreign 
members January 25). The 
awards will be announced 
and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. NicHOLAs for 
April. 

Verse. To contain not 
more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if de- 
sired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs 
by the author, and to relate 
in some manner to ‘‘ Youth.” 

Prose. Article or story of 
not more than four hundred 
words. Title to contain the 
word ‘‘ Cave.” 

Photograph. Any size, in- 
terior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted, no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
** Shadows.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. Two subjects, ‘‘ The 
Object before Me,” and ‘‘ A Heading for April.” 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

Wild-animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


ANY reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, mst bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but on 
the contribution itself—if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin ; if a picture, ov” the margin or back. Write or 
draw on one side of the paper 
only, A contributor may 
send but one contribution 
a month—not one of each 
kind, but one only. 

Address all communica- 
tions : 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Sq., New York. 











BOOKS AND READING. 





Do you older boys and 
girls at all understand the 
great power you may exercise for the benefit of 
the younger members of your family? And in 
speaking of “ power” there is no idea of force 
implied. It is hardly necessary to make sug- 
gestions about that; too many big brothers and 
sisters are well aware of the sway they can ex- 
ercise over their weaker brothers and sisters. 
The power meant is real power, not force. You 
know the old quotation, “A man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still.” 
Such compliance is not a lasting victory. Real 
power, real conquest, is to change another’s 
will so that he will do as he pleases and yet do 
as you please. 

In regard to young readers you may exercise 
the most benevolent power. You may see that 
the right reading is brought to them when they 
most need it. You may see that the reading 
which is a waste of time is discouraged. Your 
juniors will listen to you because you are nearer 
their age, and if you say a book is a waste of 
time they will believe you, whereas they might 
think a grown reader was speaking from the 
grown person’s standpoint. 

You may teach them to preserve books worth 
keeping, to pass on to others books that will do 
more good elsewhere. You may show them 
the wastefulness of too rapid reading — remind- 
ing them that it is like bolting delicious fruit, 
whereby all flavor is lost. 

But, as a little warning, remember not to 
spoil the flavor of a new book by picking out 
all the nice bits and leaving only the more com- 
monplace parts for the younger reader. 

ON BEING HOS- It would be a foolish 

PITABLE TO NEW 

FRIENDS. young person who refused 
all new friends because the old were satisfac- 
tory; only less foolish than the boy or girl who 
should reject all old friends in the hope of find- 
ing better ones. The same remark applies to 
books. There are good new books as well as 
good old books, and a wise reader has a place 
for both. Of course one is surer of the old 


LITTLE BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS. 


friends—the books that have pleased your 
father and mother and their parents. They are 
“trusty, tried, and true,” and to be bound to 
your hearts with hooks of steel. But have a 
kindly air to the newcomers, so that if there 
be a great genius now arising, he may have 
your plaudits to cheer him on! There is no 
reason why we should not encourage new 
writers ; even selfishly we ought to do so, since 
they will richly repay us. 
BINDING THE rebindimg of an old 
YOUR BOOKS. book is not an expensive 
matter. A good and durable binding will cost a 
dollar or less, and your favorite volume is ready 
for long years of service again, and all the dearer 
because of the coat it has worn out in your ser- 
vice. But if the old binding has associations 
which you do not wish to lose, it can often be 
restored or re-made—at a reasonable price. 
As to minor injuries, you can attend to those 
for yourself. I wonder if it has ever been sug- 
gested to you that books are not good things to 
throw? The propping up of defective windows 
will be something that not even the best litera- 
ture can suffer without injury, and it is also 
recommended that if table legs be uneven there 
are better things than a volume of some favorite 
author’s works for redressing the inequality. 
A TRUE A FEW months ago in 
WONDERLAND. this department one of the 
tasks set was describing a vacation in some 
favorite book. A number of the articles writ- 
ten described a visit to “ Wonderland” — the 
strange region where Alice met the Red Queen, 
the Carpenter, the March Hare, and so many 
queer animals. The boys and girls who wrote 
those articles considered themselves fortunate in 
receiving an invitation to this land of marvels. 
And probably few of them have ever reflected 
that there is a real Wonderland a thousand times 
better worth a visit; a Wonderland open to every 
child and to every grown person; a land where 
there are more amusing things than Alice saw, 
more interesting people, more delightful verses. 
Of course you have not read so far as this 
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without guessing the little puzzle, and you know 
that this true Wonderland is the land of books, 
the land where dwell all those delightful per- 
sonages, where take place all the interesting hap- 
penings, where dwell all the beautiful thoughts 
our poets and story-makers have written for us 
since writing was invented. 

Alice’s Wonderland, though amusing to read 
about, would be anything but pleasant if it were 
a reality—too much like a nightmare. As a 
bit of make-believe it is charming enough ; but 
do not forget that it is but a tiny patch of the 
great land of Wonder into which you may enter 
in your own home whenever you choose to take 
down a volume from your shelves. 

“ HAPPY I KNOW some young 
THOUGHTS.” readers who find great de- 
light in the two volumes of “ Happy Thoughts ” 
by F. C. Burnaud, the editor of the London 
“Punch.” At all events, they contain much 
that will amuse you, and little you will not care 
to read. They are the merest fooling for the 
most part, but certainly are very funny. 

For the benefit of new 
readers we should like to 
repeat a suggestion made a year or more ago 
in this department, namely, that you should be 
careful what you put between the pages of your 
books to keep your place when you are reading. 
Anything that is thick presses the pages apart, 
and is sure to crack the back, and when the 
back is once broken, the life of the volume, if 
in active service, is sure to be short. 

BOOKS THAT WHEN you secure one of 

INCREASE IN : : 

VALUE. those beautifully printed 
volumes which are brought out especially to 
grace the holiday season,—a fine edition of 
some fine work, —do take care of it. Such books 
are valuable as property, besides being a charm- 
ing form of good literature. Learn to know 
which printing-houses have done and which are 
doing good work, so that you may select the 
products of true and trustworthy craftsmen, and 
thus encourage the best in a noble art —“ the 
art preservative of all the arts.” 

REFERENCES IN How many of you have 
YOUR READING. learned to look up in refer- 
ence-books the allusions in your reading? Un- 
less you have done so you can have no idea 
how much better you will understand great 


BOOKMARKS. 


writers. Great writers are likely to have been 
great readers also, and many things are clear to 
them that may not be clear to us readers. And 
yet they would not refer to a great battle, a 
well-known building, or to a historical charac- 
ter unless with the idea of adding something 
to their writing —something you can not af- 
ford to miss. Of course there are writers who 
“lug in” references merely to make them- 
selves appear learned; but there is little dan- 
ger that you will spend too much time over 
the writings of these men. 

THE SEEKING One of the delights of 

OF VARIETY. rowing up is the pleasure 
of finding new paths in the Wonderland of 
Books. Young readers are very likely to follow 
the paths known to every one, not being fully 
aware of the vast extent and variety of the Re- 
gion of Reading. And yet there are guide- 
books to this land, asto others. It is one of the 
objects of this department to furnish you with 
traveling charts, with routes that will open to 
you new objects of interest. Each boy and 
each girl has tastes differing from every other, 
and for nearly every taste there is a multitude 
of books. Let us know what you like to read 
about, and we will help you to find good books 
on the subjects you prefer. Every great writer 
has once been a little boy or girl, and does not 
forget the things interesting to the young. It 
seems a pity that you should not be helped to 
find the reading you like best. 

“ LOCALITY Every place, no matter 

READING.” how small, has a history, 

and in this history you will find much of inter- 
est. Your school “histories” are, for the most 
part, too general to find room for all the little 
details that make past times real. Go to your 
librarian and find out what he can advise about 
reading up the story of your town. If you 
live in a city, select some building or special 
part of the city, and in the same way try to find 
the interesting happenings connected with it in 
the past. Perhaps the leading clue may be 
found by learning the story of some prominent 
man and his ancestors — the earliest settler or 
most celebrated native of your own city. After 
you have thus made acquaintance with some of 
the real stories connected with history, you will 
find general histories helpful. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


“ CouNT GEOFFREY’S CREST,” printed on page 257 
of this number, while not set forth as historically accu- 
rate in every detail, has a historical foundation in fact. 

Count Geoffrey of Anjou — like Calif Haroun of Bag- 
dad — loved to go unrecognized among his people, to 
become acquainted with them and to learn how they 
were treated by his officers. Among all the legends 
that cling to the grim old donjon of Loches, there is 
none prettier than that which tells of the charcoal- 
burner who guided a strange knight out of the forest, 
and, on arriving at Loches, learned that the man to 
whom he had been talking so unguardedly about the 
grievances of the peasantry was the only one who had 
the power to redress those grievances — his liege lord, 
the Count of Anjou. The count rewarded him liberally 
and promised to redress the wrongs of which he had 
told. So much of this story is undoubtedly authentic. 
Whether the charcoal-burner’s little daughter ever vis- 
ited the castle, whether she crowned the count with the 
flower that became the crest of the Plantagenets, the 
author of the tale does not certainly know. But it would 
be so in keeping with Count Geoffrey’s character, his 
love for his people, his country and all that belonged to 
it, to have accepted such a badge from a peasant child, 
that it is easy to believe it all happened just as it is told 
in the story. C. K. H. 





READERS of “How We Bought Louisiana” will be 
interested in a comparison made in a recent issue of a 
New York paper showing the enormous increase in value 
and importance of the great territory bought from 
France. These statistics show that though the purchase 
price may have seemed high at the time, it was insignifi- 
cant compared with the value of even the agricultural, 
grazing, or mining products contributed by that section. 
To quote from a portion of the article: 


“ Out of the territory thus added to the area of the 
United States twelve States and two Territories have 
been formed. The population has increased from perhaps 
§0,000 to 15,000,000, The production of wheat in 1900 
was 264,000,000 bushels valued at ten times the entire 
purchase price. The value of the wheat, corn, cotton, 
oats, rye, barley, hay, and potatoes produced in 1900 
was over $750,000,000. The farm animals were worth 
$825,000,000. More than one half the wheat and corn 
crops of the entire country comes from the territory 
in question. The single State of Colorado produced 
more gold in 1902 than the whole United States had 
yielded in all of its history down to 1840. That same 
single State has produced in all more than $800,000,000 
in gold, silver, copper, and lead, while another State — 
Montana—has exceeded $1,000,000,000 in the four 
metals named. The wool product of Louisiana in 1902 
would more than pay the original cost of the entire pur- 
chase, while the corn of Iowa would have paid it six 
times over. 

“The railway system of the territory embraces over 
62,000 miles.” 
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Our readers will be interested in this kind and ap- 
preciative Igtter from an old friend of St. NICHOLAs: 


RICHMOND, IND. 

Dear Epiror: One Christmas morning, when I 
was a tiny girl, a neighbor boy brought in his best- 
beloved present for me to see. ’T was the first pub- 
lished numbers of St. NICHOLAS Magazine. Since 
that introduction the dear old saint and I have been 
the best of friends. For many years I read his stories 
and sang his jingles to five little brothers of mine. Of 
late I have read and sung them over again to four little 
sons of mine. On the lowest shelves in our library are 
the most used and most worn of all our books—thirty 
bound volumes of St. NICHOLAS. 

After we read the article about children’s book- 
plates, we invented a new game. We draw all sorts 
of designs for book-plates, using favorite illustrations 
from our pet stories. For instance, the elephant who 
sat on some kegs and juggled glass bottles and eggs 
was made to sit on ‘‘ Jack’s Book,” which his weight 
bent down to look about as crushed-and shabby as Jack’s 
books generally do. Puss-in-boots strode gaily along 
with ‘‘ Elmer’s Book.” Hop Wing’s Dragon was 
drawn greedily devouring ‘‘ Julius’s Book.”” Cheerful 
































OUR BOOK-PLATE. 


Cats played hop-scotch with ‘‘ My Book.” Brownies 
and elves ran in and out of ‘‘ Our Book.” It is great 
fun to see in how many and in what curious ways some 
of the quaint pictures in St. NICHOLAS will lend them- 
selves to such designs. Finally, we have chosen one 
to keep permanently—the brave little knight in ‘‘ Over 
the hills and far away,” with his sweet, wistful face we 
all like so very much. And when we drew him com- 
ing out of our own story-book, we felt that he was just the 
one to stand champion for all the stories in St. NICHO- 
LAS, and in all the boys’ books in our house. 
Sincerely your friend, 
Mrs, E. B. GROSVENOR. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


D1aconat. Christmas. Cross-words: 1. Concourse. 2. Whole- 
some. 3. Turquoise. 4. Abdicates. 5. Accessory. 6. Ascertain. 
7. Persimmon. 8. Cathedral. 9. Apparatus. 

TripLe Cross-worp Enigma. England, Holland, Belgium. 

NuMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Bop on more wood! The wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 


We ’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 
“ Marmion,” Introduction to Canto VI. 


Connectep Diamonps. I. 1. N. 2. Pan. 3. Byron. 4. 
Consort. 5. Narcissus. 6. Parsnip. 7. Basin. 8. Sum. g. S. 
Il x. S. 2 Gun. 3. Banjo. 4. Wilfred. 5. Sunflower. 6. 
Dorothy. 7. Hawks. 8. Sea 9g. R. III. 1.S. 2. Pad. Fi 
Ninth. 4. Meadows. 5. Sandpiper. 6. Apricot. 7. Pupil. 
See. go. R.—-Cuarape. Cox-comb. 

ConcEALED Primat Acrostic. Richelieu. 1. Race, 2. Idea. 


3. Cast. 4. Hand. 5. Earl. 6. Late. 7. Iris. 8. Epic. g. User. 


NUMBER. 


THE DECEMBER 


Sworp Puzzie. From 1 to 2, Alexander Hamilton. Down- 
ward: 1. Frances. 2. Album. 3. Heart. 4. Extra. 5. Cataract 
6. Stand. 7. Ode. 8. Fen. 9. Art. 1o. The. rx. Oar. 12. 
Amy. 13. Oil. 14. All. 15. Ate. 16. Ton. 17. N. 

ZiczaG. Rutherford Hayes. Cross-words: 1. Rehearse. 2. 
Judgment. 3. Attitude. 4. Nightcap. 5. Bulletin. 6. Auto 

i 8. Colorado. 9. Blizzard. 10. Cowardly. 11. 


crat. 7. Identify. 
erh 


nead. 12. Creation. 13. Bayonets. 14. Ceremony. 15. 
Sanction, 
Diaconat. Mozart. Cross-words: 1. Manner. 2. Mortar. 3- 
Nozzle. 4. Manage. 5. Finery. 6. Fright. 
Beneapincs. Shakespeare. 1. Sc-old. 2. Ho-nor. 3. Ag-ate. 
4. Ko-ran. . Ex-its. 6. Sh-ark. 7. Pr-ice. 8. Ep-ode. 9. 
Array. 10. Ro-man. 11. Ed-win. 


Conceatep Centrat Acrostic. Holidays. Cross-words: 1. 
Aches. 2. Alone. 3. 4 Thigh. 5. Order. 6. Train. 
7- Mayor. 8. Epsom. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to Sr. NicHoLas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE OcToBER NuMBER were received, before October rsth, from Joe Carlada—Grace Haren 
— Florence Guida Steel— Albert E. Stockin — Lilian Sarah Burt — ‘‘ The Spencers,””— Katharine Van Dyck —S. S. S.— “* Chuck” — 


* Allil and Adi” —Laura E 


ones — Amelia Ferguson — Christine Graham — Olga Lee— Walter 


— Margaret C. Wilby — 


* Johnny Bear” — Virginia Gi lesby — Alfred W. Satterthwait — George Tilden Colman — Lillian Jackson. 
ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs In THE OcToBER NuMBER were received, before October rsth, from W. Goldsboro, :— M. McKnight, 1 — 
rtha C 


C. Schumann, 1— M. J : 
Luce, 5 — E. Whittemore, 2— M. Lionbeyer, 1— A. 
Moore, = Irma = — Lawrence and F: i 
Barclay Fogg, 9 — Rose 
Perry, 1— if Wallace Burne, 1 — 


DIAGONAL, 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal beginning with the upper left- 
hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand let- 
ter, will spell the name of an English historian. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. The calendula. 2. A crustacean 


that adheres to rocks and to floating timber. 3. An 
official paper. 4- To choke. 5. A month, 6. The 
children’s patron saint. 7. A man who controls a mo- 


8. Promoting health. 


tor. 
SHERMAN H. BOWLES (League Member). 


CONNECTED SQUARES, 


seu 
xs, % & 
see & 
°@# ees 


I. UPPER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. To accost. 2. 
A feminine name. 3. Taverns. 4. Final. 
II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To fashion. 


. Thomas, 1 —D. Hungerford, 1 — H. S. Ogden, 1 —C. B. Fisher, 2—J. C. Leo, 1— 
C. Hallock, 1—L. 
rederica Mead, 9 — E. 
>. Huff, 9>— Nettie Barnwell, 5 — David A. Sterling, 1 — William H 

Margaretta V. Whitney, 2— M. P. Nelson, 1 — Hilda Gelis-Didot, 4. 


L. Johnson, 1 — Be: q 
F. Pearson, 1— M. C. Miller, 1—K. B. Emmick, 1 — Janet 
A. Mason, 1 — Oscar C. Lautz, 5 — Marjorie McLean, 2 — Hester 
ess, 3— Katharine H. Burket, 1 —G. 


2. The entrance toamine. 3. Afilibeg. 4. A feminine 


name. 
III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Duration. 2. Some- 
thing worshiped. 3. A kind of rose. 4. A feminine 


name. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Toward the 
front. 2. A figure in the shape of an egg. 3. Frag- 
ments of cloth. 4. If the facts were different. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. A very tiny 
particle of matter. 2. Duration. 3. To leave out. 
4- To measure. 
HELEN JELLIFFE (League Member). 


ADDITIONS. 


1. ADD two letters to a human being, and make a 
landed estate. 2. Add the same two letters to a num- 
ber, and make a singer. 3. To an explosive sound, and 
make a city of New England. 4. To a month, and make 
the chief magistrate of a city. 5. To measure, and make 
a heavenly body. To gone by, and make a minister. 
7. Toa bivalve, and make uproar. 8. To a black cover, 
and make want of color. 9. An exclamation used for 
checking or rebuking, and make a preceptor. 10. Toa 
droning sound, and make fun. 11. To a pithy saying, 
and make a motive power. 12. Toa title in ~~ for- 
—_ to noblemen but now common to all classes, 
and e one who gives or bestows. 

MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My primals and finals will each spell the name of a 
contributor to St. NICHOLAS. 

Cross-worbs (of unequal length): 1. To make fast. 
2. To labor too hard. * A casement. 4. A long-haired 
Peruvian animal. 5. A hunting dog. 6. Act. 7. The 
name of the father of Alexander the Great. 8. The day 
just past. 9. Flat. 10. A bird of prey. 

ERNA KLINZING. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


CRosS-WORDS. 1. Imaginary. 2. Pertaining to the 
margin. 3. Corrugated. 4. Such as befits a vulgar 
jester. 5. Divulged. 6. Relating to marriage. 7. A 
marginal annotation. 8. Having the power of express- 
—— emotions in an effective manner. 


rom I to 2 and from 3 to 4 each name a naval hero. 
THRUSTON BROUN. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My primals may all be found in the word “ promis- 
cuous”’; my finals spell a pleasant greeting. 

CROsS-woRDS: I. The ruler of Persia. 2. A femi- 
nine name. 3. A blow. 4. Todesist. 5. To remain. 
6. Ina short time. 7. A covering for the foot. 8. To 
exhibit. 9. Tokill. 10. Out of danger. 11. An arti- 
cle of furniture. 12. A blemish. FRANCIS WOLLE. 


CHARADE. 


“ee is but a base deceit ; 
y second’s hard and flinty ; 


me hy 4 was brought from over seas 
y Patrick O. McGinty. 
AUGUSTA L. HANCHETT. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonals, from the upper left-hand letter to 
the lower right-hand letter will spell a Christmas deco- 
ration; while the diagonals, from the lower left-hand 
letter to the upper right-hand letter, will spell a feminine 
name. 





Cross-woRDs: 1. A small likeness. 2. To whirl, 
like a dancer. 3. Twisted out of natural shape. 4. One 
who sells paper and writing materials. 5. A list. 6. 
Polite. 7. Peasants, collectively. 8, A reptile that can 
DAISY JAMES. 


change color. 9. A feminine name. 


NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another in the order here given, the first row of letters 
will spell the name of a famous book and another row 
will spell the name of its author. 

CRross-worDs: 1. An ocean. 2. The Christian name 
of a character in the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 3. 
Vexation. 4. Old-fashioned garments. 5. Trees of 
mournful aspect. 6. An island west of Great Britain. 7. 
A character in the play of “Julius Cesar.” 8. Carries 
away by force. 9. An artist. 10. Bowmen. 11. The 
European long-tailed titmouse. 12. The latter part of 
the day. 13. The act of renewing. 14. Very near rela- 
tives. LUCIAN LEVISON (League Member). 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC AND ZIGZAG, 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
See 


ee ae 

CROsSs-worDs: 1. The facts from which an inference 
is drawn. 2. Part of the external ear. 3. Therefore. 
4. The native name of Persia. 5. A water animal. 6. 
A public way. 7. The end ofa prayer. 8. Happy. 9. 
Sour. 10. Perceived. 11. Every. 12. In greater 
numbers. 13. Capable. 14. To unite. 

= primals from 2 to 1, and the zigzag from 3 to 4, 
each name a President of the United States. 

“MARY DUNBAR. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. To conspire. 2. Affection. 3. Egg-shaped. 
4. To make known. 

II. 1. To venture. 2. A river in England. 3. A 
public highway. 4. Terminations. 

IlI. 1. A hideous giant. 2. Kind. 3. A highway. 
4. A whirlpool. S. L. L., H. S., and R. T. 
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Photograph by Franz Han/fstangel. 
A DUTCH BABY AND ITS NURSE. FROM A PORTRAIT BY FRANZ HALS. 
qo The Baby’ Cap,” page 294.) 





